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SERMON LI. 


THE HOLY TRINITY. 


REVELATION iv. 8. 


“And they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and 
is, and is to come.” 


In these words the service of to-day brings 
before us the very song of the Heavenly 
Presence. We stand as it were within the 
Holy of Holies. Earth with all its din and 
tumult has passed away: nay we, even we 
ourselves, are put for a season out of our 
own thoughts. The “great white throne,” 
and He that sitteth on it, from whose face 
the earth and the heaven fly away’; these 
are all: save only the notes of the ever- 
lasting song chanted by the highest Spirits, 
erying, Holy, Holy, Holy. 
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It is Trinity Sunday; the seal and com- 
pletion of all the great preceding feasts of 
the Christian year. Advent woke us first 
with the message of Christ’s coming; at 
Christmas we stood around His cradle; 
then we wept beneath His Cross; at Easter 
we heard the gospel-message, that the Lord 
was risen; then, after tarrying forty days 
upon the earth, He ascended into glory. 
And all these works were parts of our re- 
demption; even to the last; to the pouring 
out His gifts at Whitsuntide. But now 
they are completed. The incarnation of 
the Lord, His life, His death, His resurrec- 
tion, His ascension, His sending of the Holy 
Ghost, all are completed ; man’s redemption 
is completed—that wonderful work of God 
is finished; and what do we now? We 
look onward still; beyond all these; beyond 
the incarnation; beyond redemption, beyond 
time, beyond creation; we are, as it were, 
carried on into the distant depths of the 
coming eternity. And God is all; the Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and which is, and which is to come. 
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Nor let it be said, that the subject of 
this day is too abstruse for us to dwell upon 
with profit: that Christ’s Gospel was in- 
tended for the unlettered and ignorant, and 
that therefore such subjects as this form no 
fit part of it. 

They who reason thus are no true friends 
to Christianity. It is indeed most true, 
blessed be God, that Christ’s Gospel is plain 
and easy to every simple mind: that he who 
runneth may read. But it is no less true, 
or less blessed, that there is in it enough to 
task and occupy the highest powers of our 
reason in their highest exercise. And this 
is above all true, when we contemplate God 
Himself, and meditate upon what He has 
revealed to us concerning His own being 
and nature. To this it is that we are called 
to-day. Not as if we could explain what is 
so far above out of our sight, but as stating 
those parts of the great mystery which God 
has revealed to us. 

The first thing, then, which we are taught 
is that God is onr. This great truth is to 
be read in the very front both of the New 
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Testament and of the Old. “Hear, O 
Tsrael; The Lord our God is onE Lord’,” is 
the declaration of Moses: “'To us,” says St. 
Paul?, “there is but onE God:” and so, “I 
believe in oNE God,” is the first declaration 
of the Christian man’s belief. And what 
this unity implies is well worth our consi- 
deration. For though the unlettered man, 
unused altogether to accurate and painful 
thought, gets, if he be of a simple spirit, 
truth sufficient for salvation from his rude 
notions of the unity of God, yet is it import- 
ant for those to whom greater intellectual 
faculties have been given, to employ them, 
as far as may be, on this great subject. 

The unity, then, of any being contains 
these two ideas; oneness in number, where- 
by it is parted from all other beings without 
itself, and oneness within itself, as opposed 
to every thing compound. Now as all our 
ideas of perfection are merely the faint 
shadows cast upon our reason by the essen- 
tial attributes of God, this unity must be 
contained in its perfection in Him. He is 
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most absolutely, and beyond all our com- 
prehension, ONE. The Godhead is abso- 
lutely severed from every other being by 
the gulf which parts the finite from the 
Infinite; and thus He is ong as nothing 
besides Himself can be. And further, He is 
absolutely onE within Himself: not having, 
as we have, a compound nature, body and 
soul; or again, as we have, parts and divi- 
sions, and so being incomplete, and capable 
of completion; but being without exten- 
sion, without parts, perfectly present every 
where in the completeness of Deity; nor 
having, again, qualities of mind making up 
together a whole, as if He was just, and 
also true, and merciful, and the like,—as 
we men are, who have these virtues in us in 
part only and as qualities, as reflections of 
Him, which our minds give back,—but as 
being absolutely all power, all justice, all 
truth, all goodness, all love. In some such 
way as this are we to think of God when 
we speak of Him as onE God; catching 
faintly, as we are able to bear them, the 
gleams of His glorious Majesty. And if 
BO 
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our conceptions here fall short of Him, how 
much more do they, when we enter into 
the further mysteries of His Being, and 
are taught by Him, that in this entire unity 
of the Godhead there are three eternal 
Persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; who are truly and indeed, and not 
in name and notion, three Persons; but so 
that the Father is not the Son, nor the Son 
the Holy Ghost; and yet that these three 
are one in the oneness of the Godhead; 
the Father being God Most High, and the 
Son God Most High, and the Holy Ghost 
God Most High. 

For this is that, wonderful as it is, which 
God has made known to us concerning 
Himself. And it is especially for the de- 
claring and keeping ever before us this 
great mystery that this Sunday is severed 
from the rest of the year. Nor can we 
doubt that the right holding of this mystery 
must be of the greatest moment to each one 
of us. For as God has been pleased to re- 
veal it to us, we may surely gather that to 
know it is needful for our due knowledge 
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of Him; and in knowing God is the true 
and only real happiness of every soul which 
He has made. “Acquaint thyself with God, 
and be at peace':” this is the law of the 
creature’s happiness. For there are deep 
wants in our nature, which none but He can 
satisfy. Every part of ourselves bears its 
witness to this. That sense of awfulness, 
of weakness unutterable, which weighs down 
the very spirit of every one who dares to 
look into the mystery of life; this bears 
witness of this need to every thoughtful 
mind. for this weakness drives us to lean 
upon God. How do we long at such a 
time, like a timid child in the lonely dark- 
ness, for some one on whom to lean, in 
the trembling consciousness of our fearfully 
mysterious life! And what is this but a 
witness of our soul, that there are wants 
within us which God, and God alone, can 
satisfy? We may dissipate the feeling: we 
may get to live in merely outer things; we 
may by degrees destroy all that is great 
within our souls; but we can never bear 
2 dO xe stig CA 
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calmly to look into this deep mystery of 
our life, except in the true belief that God 
is with us; the “I am,” the self-existent 
Person; the real Being, the true Cause of 
our being. 

And this is true, in like manner, of every 
other deep want of our nature. There can 
be no entire satisfaction for our affections 
in any created thing. Just as far, indeed, 
as we see God in them, earthly affections 
do become a rest for our spirits. But they 
can never satisfy all our need. No human 
sympathy can be perfect. Even if death 
and change, those destroyers of human sym- 
pathy, even if they could be shut out, still no 
mere human sympathy could supply all the 
wants of our spirits. It cannot come close 
enough to us; it cannot reach the centre of 
our being. There are inner deeper tones in 
our souls, of which we are at times painfully 
conscious, to which nothing of the earth can 
perfectly respond. God has wrought these 
wonderful powers into our nature, that we 
might be capable of communion with Him ; 
and might be driven to Him by finding short 
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of Him no perfect rest, no true law of per- 
fection. But, then, to find this rest and this 
perfection, we must indeed know Him: not 
know about Him, but know Him; know 
Him as a person; as one with whom our 
souls commune. And to learn this lesson 
is the one end of our being. It is this for 
which we are training: it is this which God 
is teaching us during our forty years’ travel 
in this world; by disappointments and sor- 
rows; by successes and joys; by the crav- 
ings of our souls for what is true and real ; 
by the thoughts which stir the depths of 
our spirits; by dangers without, and fears 
within; by one and all He is drawing us 
to Himself, and bidding us acquaint our- 
selves with Him. 

And for this end it is, doubtless, that He 
has revealed to us the mystery of His own 
being. In part, we may even see this. For 
how greatly does this doctrine of the Trinity 
aid the humble believer in acquainting him- 
self with God. He feels, it may be, these 
wants and cravings of his soul. He knows 
that the infinite God, his Creator, his Father, 
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that He only can satisfy them. But how 
can mortal man attain unto Him? Can he 
“by searching find out God'?” So his spirit 
asks in its perplexity ; he feels the distance 
of the creature from the Creator, the infi- 
nite distance of the sinner from the God of 
holiness; and then, even then, there stands 
beside him One like himself—One clothed 
with mortality; His brow is scarred with 
the crown of earthly agony; His hands are 
pierced; He is very man. In the sacra- 
ment of suffering, in the binding fellow- 
ship of pain and woe, Heisman; He comes 
nigh unto us; and yet He is God. He 
is this God after whom our souls have 
been reaching forth. He is this underived, 
unmeasured, self-existent being; and yet He 
is one of us, and He loves us; His love is 
made plain and palpable, and our spirits 
can rest upon Him in the conscious awful- 
ness of their being. He has “shewn us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us’;” for “He 
and the Father are one*.” He has made 
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peace for us, for He has joined us to Him- 
self; and thus He brings us nigh unto the 
Father. 

For the like purpose have we been in- 
structed concerning the Holy Ghost. Iere 
also is there a provision made for our indeed 
knowing God. For what is all creation, 
and what are all the dealings of providence 
and of grace around the renewed man, but 
God’s revelation of Himself to his spirit / 
These bring Him before us, not merely as 
having made all things, but as still uphold- 
ing and governing them. It is not, there- 
fore, by examining God’s works, and so 
forming an abstract notion of His greatness, 
His power, His wisdom, and the like, that 
we use them aright. They are not mere 
records of His skill, but witnesses of His 
presence. It must be by finding continually 
in all their order and harmony a witness to 
our spirit that God is indeed present with 
us, that we use them aright. For this end, 
amongst others, are we taught to believe in 
God the Holy Ghost,—the Giver of life, the 
Sanctifier of man,—as the present power of 
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God, and yet as a Person in the blessed 
Trinity; that we may feel God’s presence 
around us and within us throughout this 
world, and yet know that it is indeed as a 
Person He is with us; not as a mere per- 
vading spirit, whose power is in all, but as 
a personal God, whose presence and whose 
will is continually maintaining all. And to 
the faithful man there is ever vouchsafed 
this sense of God’s presence through the 
very instincts of the renewed nature, and 
without his formally reasoning upon it. For 
this unreasoning consciousness is the true 
condition of life. The unreasoning infant 
feels the presence of the mother or the 
nurse to whom it trusts, saving it from the 
loneliness from which it naturally shrinks. 
By the same instinct we feel and know that 
we have other beings round us. It is not 
by the dull results which the understanding 
laboriously argues out, but by the ready 
intuitions of the reason that we know this. 
And even so the redeemed man, who is liv- 
ing as one who has been baptized into the 
mystery of the Trinity, finds by a spiritual 
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perception God in every thing round him; 
not merely the power of God sustaining all, 
but a personal presence of the unsearchable 
Jehovah, through his co-eternal Spirit. 

The dealings of God with regard to 
miracles remarkably confirm this truth. 
They were more abundant in the old time, 
whilst the doctrine of the Trinity was un- 
known, probably for this very purpose 
amongst others, that men might be kept 
from letting their belief in His personal pre- 
sence sink down into a mere notion of His 
being in every thing which they saw around 
them. For miracles did most directly de- 
clare the true difference between God and 
His works. They declared that though He 
upheld them, He was distinct from them. 
That He was present, not as being diffused 
through all things, but as a Person separate 
from all things. For they were direct asser- 
tions of His will. They were the actings of 
that will, suspending for a season the ordi- 
nary rule to which He had made creation 
subject. Therefore, also, were they abund- 
ant at the coming of our Lord, as being the 
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assertion of God’s personal presence with the 
Christ: as proving that He who, unseen, 
had always been present, was now present 
visibly in Him who bore our nature. But 
when this truth had been revealed; and 
when, further, the personal presence of the 
Holy Ghost had been revealed ;- when, that 
is, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was fully 
given to the Church; then they were no 
more needed for this end, and so, in the 
wisdom of God, they were withdrawn. 

Thus, then, let us use the mystery which 
we celebrate to-day; not passing over it as 
a needless subtlety; not speculating on it, 
as if it were a fit subject for argument and 
carnal reasoning; but in that spirit of wor- 
ship and of adoration, wherein the Heavenly 
Host cry before the throne, “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and 
is, and is to come.” For this temper will 
check all irreverent thoughts; this will re- 
strain all curious questions; this will aid us 
in the mighty work of acquainting ourselves 
with God. 

Great need have we to press forward in 
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attaining to this knowledge. For thus only 
can we take a just estimate of the lives 
which we are spending. Only by knowing 
God, by remembering that we are acting in 
His presence, can we see what sin is; and 
so fly to the cross of Christ for deliverance 
from its curse, and in Christ’s strength fight 
manfully against it. Thus, only, by remem- 
bering for whom and in whose sight we 
serve, can we feel the value of our daily op- 
portunities of service ; and so set ourselves 
in earnest to our work, or seek truly His 
strength to make us able to perform it. 
Daily, hourly, do we need such thoughts. 
In every part of our lives do we require 
them. They must give us a true sense of 
the greatness of worshipping Him. We 
must believe indeed in His presence, before 
we can abase ourselves before Him; before 
we can confess our sins; before we can pour 
forth the hidden fountains of our souls in 
prayer, and praise, and intercession. With- 
out these thoughts we cannot duly reve- 
rence His name. We cannot feel what we 
do when we speak that awful mystery. We 
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shall surely grow light and irreverent in our 
use of it: we shall not tremble as we speak 
it, and secretly adore Him whom it declares. 
And so also for the common parts of our 
lives do we still require these thoughts. 
We need them to prevent the small things 
with which we are obliged to be conversant, 
from contracting our souls to their narrow 
measure. For what can save us from this 
danger except acquaintance with God? 
The world, with all its show of greatness— 
its pomp, and its glory, its multitudes, and 
its interests,—these things shrink into their 
true proportions as we place ourselves be- 
fore “the great white throne,” and dwell 
in thought on “Him who sitteth on it.” 
We, our own plans, our own interests, the 
schemes of to-day, the hopes of to-mor- 
row,—these return in that presence into 
something of their real littleness. It is as 
if we had withdrawn ourselves into one of 
those countless worlds which people the im- 
mensity of space. Our earth shews but as 
a speck in His great universe; yea, even the 
whole universe is as nothing before Him: 
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all things that are, besides Himself, are but 
the visible effluence of His will: “for Thy 
pleasure they are and were created.” 

Most wholesome are such _ thoughts. 
For in the hearts of those who often thus 
retire from the littleness of common things 
into the greatness of God’s presence, there 
does, of His mercy, grow up day by day a 
nobleness of aim, a quiet steadiness of pur- 
pose, and a greatness of conduct, which 
makes them other men from what they 
were before. Other men they are too 
amongst the changes and chances of this 
life. For here is the only rest for harassed 
spirits. The very thought of the deep rest 
of God’s eternity breathes a calm over our 
minds. Change and _ uncertainty—these 
things vanish of necessity with the thoughts 
of succession and time; and time and suc- 
cession are not with God. “He is, He 
was, He is to come.” We look back into 
eternity, and God was; before ever His 
goodness and His wisdom had flowed forth 
in a visible creation,—before there were any 
works of God,—He was; in the infinite 
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repose of unspeakable blessedness. We look 
on into eternity, and God is. There has 
“no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing” ever passed upon Him. “From ever- 
lasting to everlasting Thou art God.” 

He is indeed the great Rock under 
whose shadow the saints have ever rested 
the burden of their being. For, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, this God is our God. 
This great, this infinite, this unchangeable 
God, He is our portion. He is ours in the 
blessedness of His own mysterious nature; 
ours in the undivided unity of the Godhead ; 
ours in the deep mystery of the Trinity; 
ours as the everlasting Father, one with us 
in the eternal Son, dwelling within us by 
the ever-blessed Spirit. 
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THE BARRENNESS OF ALL THINGS UNLESS 
RECEIVED FROM CHRIST. 


Mark vill. 4. 


** From whence can a man satisfy these men with bread 
here in the wilderness ?”’ 


THE miracle of the loaves and fishes, of 
which the Gospel for to-day contains the 
record, is related almost in the same words 
both by St. Matthew and St. Mark. It 
was wrought in the desert country near the 
sea of Galilee. Thither the multitude had 
followed our Lord, watching with amaze- 
ment His mighty works, and hanging with 
what seemed to be a teachable spirit upon 
His gracious lips. or three days they had 
been with Him, until their temporary pro- 
visions were expended; and faint and weary 
they were turning towards what to many 
was a distant home. His eye marked their 
need; and He had compassion on them. 
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The first intimation of His purpose led to 
the disciples’ question: “Whence can a 
man satisfy these men with bread here in 
the wilderness?” which He answered rather 
by act than word; commanding the people 
to sit down, and then taking the scanty pro- 
vision of their common stock, “ He blessed,” 
or, as we read in St. Matthew, “He gave 
thanks,” “and brake, and gave to His dis- 
ciples, and the disciples to the multitude.” 
They, in spite of the darkness of their hearts, 
were to be His instruments, and thus them- 
selves to answer their own question. For 
the bread which He had broken, multiplied 
even as they gave it; until all the multitude 
were satisfied, and the very fragments of the 
seven loaves which had fed four thousand 
men, filled seven baskets. 

Such briefly is this miracle. And doubt- 
less there is in it, what there is in all the 
miracles of Christ, a proof of His almighty 
power, and so of the truth of His mission. 
“No man can do these miracles that Thou 
doest except God be with Him'.” This is 
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the first impression which should be made 
on us by such a narrative. 

But this first impression is not enough. 
Besides this general truth, there is some 
special wisdom to be gathered from every 
work of our blessed Lord. For every act 
of His was a symbol to be read by the eye 
of faith, and to nourish within us some 
especial truth. Thus, He raised the dead 
to shew Himself the Lord of life; He 
wrought His works of mercy on the sick 
to shew Himself the Healer of our bodies; 
He cast out devils that we might believe 
in Him as the Deliverer of our spirits: and 
so here He multiplied the loaves that He 
might shew Himself to be indeed the Lord 
of the secret essences of things. It is as 
it were the withdrawing of the mantle from 
that which, because it is so veiled, we call 
nature, and the shewing us Himself ;—a 
person as opposed to a mere power ;—work- 
ing all things in this world which we see 
around us, as well as in the mightier spiritual 
‘ world which we see not; and giving to all 
things, as He blesses them, and as they pass 
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through His multiplying hands, their in- 
crease and their power of satisfying us. 
For this is that which He here did. He 
who had so long fed the hungry, now laid 
bare His working. He who had prepared 
the corn before it grew; who had given it 
of old its hidden life; whose wisdom had 
devised and whose power had provided for 
its growth; who, out of its corruption in 
the earth, had year by year brought forth 
the springing blade and fruitful ear; who 
had given summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, the softening shower, the ripen- 
ing sun, and the nourishing air; who had 
made it strangely capable of drawing up 
into itself the moisture of the soil, and 
of gathering out of the impalpable air the 
solid matter which furnished its growth; 
He who commonly had wrought thus un- 
seen, now did but lay bare His working, 
connect Himself visibly with His wonders, 
and shew us the multiplying hands to 
which all things owe their virtue and in- 
crease. 

The miracle, therefore, is a testimony 
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to faith. It is a warning against resting in 
creation, in things visible, as if they had in 
them any strength or virtue of their own; 
as if they could satisfy us. It is, moreover, 
a promise, a most blessed acted promise, to 
all who receive it, that He will so have 
compassion upon those that wait on Him, 
that even through these outward things He 
will Himself feed them and satisfy their 
wants. Let us, then, follow out some- 
what further these two lessons which seem 
to be gathered up into this act of merciful 
power. 

And, first, there is here a warning to us 
of the utter barrenness of all things which 
have not come to us with His blessing and 
through His hands. For what is all this 
which we have read but a picture of our 
lives? This hungry multitude, what are they 
but ourselves? This desert country, what 
is it but life without Him? This question, 
“ Whence can a man satisfy these men with 
bread here in the wilderness?” what is it 
but the open expression of that which is 
the secret, restless craving of every heart 
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which has not learnt the one great lesson 
of seeking its true blessedness in Him ? 

For look at life in the most favoured 
cases, and we shall find it so. Look at 
those who abound the most in all outer 
things, but who do not habitually receive 
them from Him; who rest in them; who 
seek to draw out of them what is not in 
them, and what they therefore cannot yield ; 
who have no sense of duty, of living under 
a law, in the presence of Him who gives 
all to all; look at them; and we shall see 
how true it is, that without Him there is 
no “satisfying these men here in the wil- 
derness.” 

I. For, first, there is a sense of uncer- 
tainty which makes every thing unsatisfying 
and unreal around them. No man, be his 
skill what it may, can so hedge himself in 
as to be safe. No man can provide store 
enough to satisfy himself. He who has mul- 
tiplied to the utmost his means of enjoy- 
ment, has but increased the number and the 
greatness of his risks: and he who has set 
his heart on the fewest things, soon finds 
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by experience that they were too many to 
be safe. Whether it were his good name, 
or the appreciation of his honesty, or his 
children, or beloved friends, or the re- 
sources of his intellect,—something before 
long robs him of the best of these; and 
even before he loses them, he has a secret 
gnawing sense that they are uncertain: 
that his firmest grasp is a weak grasp. 
Even as he seeks to make merry with them, 
he sees that Death and Change are ever 
looking in on him with their cold, waiting, 
mocking smile, and they poison the gladdest 
air round him, and make the strongest heart 
secretly faint. And so it must be; for he 
who rests in merely outer things, rests in 
that from which the organising and quick- 
ening spirit is indeed absent. There is no 
life in these things; and in seeking life in 
them, he is but vainly seeking it in the 
dead. And this may lead us to mark an- 
other line in this picture. 

II. It is not merely that there is this sense 
of uncertainty, rendering all outer things in 
themselves an unsatisfying portion ; but even 
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besides this there is a wilderness barrenness 
about the best of them. There is not depth 
enough in any of them to furnish any true 
xest for man’s spirit. Even fallen man has 
too much of God within him to be able to 
rest in them. They may dance gaily before 
his eyes for a little while in the sunshine, 
but in the shade they vanish like unsub- 
stantial motes. What help is there in 
them for the sorrowful man? They are 
bitter mockers of deep grief. Notes which 
of old time delighted him, jar untuneably 
upon the ear of affliction. Even nature, 
in her sweetest influences, cannot sing wel- 
come songs to a heavy heart. “If the sun 
would but intermit its bright shining, if 
the birds would but forget their ceaseless 
singing, I could bear my burden better ;” 
this is the language of the heart which bas 
found out its own needs, and which the 
world vainly seeks to cheat with its empty 
and unreal offers. We hear such men at 
times express broadly their wonder that 
others can go on rejoicing in what they 
have bitterly discovered to be such a mere 
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delusion. And we may all find, if we will 
search for it, the perception of this truth in 
our own minds. We must all know, if we 
will pause and think, that no outer thing 
did ever truly and sufficiently satisfy our 
needs; that we have never yet known 
any worldly joy which we should be con- 
tent to keep, without change or addition, 
as our portion for eternity -—_that is, none 
ever did satisfy us, and none ever can. 
For we have capacities and powers to 
which they cannot reach; we are too great 
to be satisfied with these little things. And 
so we see mere men of the world, even 
with every thing life can give, secretly un- 
happy, unsatisfied, restless; and this more 
and more as life goes on. For the world’s 
first portion is her best: her first cup is 
the sweetest, and it is soon drunk to the 
very dregs. Such men are miserable for 
this one reason, because there is within them 
that which the mere world cannot satisfy. 
They are that of which the caged eagle is 
the symbol—weary of the very mightiness 
of its wings, and dashing them fruitlessly 
c 2 
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against the bars which shut it in. They 
have shut up themselves in these mere outer 
things; and because they would not soar to 
God, their strength becomes their torment, 
and they beat themselves to madness against 
their self-formed cage. 

III. And even this is not all. For not 
only is there barren poverty about a mere 
worldly portion; but it is, moreover, a de- 
filing as well as a crushing thing to man’s 
spirit. Every station of life, every profes- 
sion, all cireumstances prove this. For put 
aside all in these which is directly evil (which 
of course is defiling for another reason), but 
put this aside, and do not we still see that if 
aman gives up his whole mind, even to the 
innocent part of earthly things, that it does 
in time enchain him; that he manifestly be- 
comes a mere drudge of the world: that his 
horizon becomes smaller; that he is changed 
from a free man into a mere doer of this 
particular work or business? And all this 
he might have prevented, if he had taken 
this same task from those hands which 
would have made it a healing discipline to 
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his spirit, instead of an entangling snare; if 
he had cooled and enlarged his soul con- 
tinually by heavenly airs and the contem- 
plation of God. 

It would be easy to prove this in a thou- 
sand ways; but one will suffice. See the 
effect of a merely earthly life in leading 
men by degrees to disbelieve in the very 
existence of virtue any where. ‘This is 
the usual creed of the thoroughly expe- 
rienced worldly man—of him who has 
been taking freely, as his portion, all that 
life can give, but not taking it from those 
hands which bless the gift. For what else 
is that knowledge of life, of the world, and 
of men, on which such an one prides him- 
self, but a settled conviction, or a sneer- 
ing profession, that there is no such thing 
as virtue any where; that no man is ho- 
nest, really and indeed honest? And what 
does this prove but the state to which he 
has brought his own moral being? For men 
do truly see in others the reflection of them- 
selves; they are unawares imputing to those 
round them what they know to be their own 
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motives; and so these men suspect others 
because they know something of themselves. 
Their sneer at sincerity, at truth, at honesty, 
what is it but a miserable declaration that 
they have driven from their own breast 
these blessed inmates ? 

The utter wretchedness of this defile- 
ment may show us under what a strong 
bondage they have brought themselves. 
For this state is surely nothing less than 
utter wretchedness. What else can so tho- 
roughly rob life ofall its glow and colouring 
as such a misbelief? Within, it is the black 
despair which has settled itself down to en- 
dure, without further effort, the foul pre- 
sence of inevitable corruption; without, it 
is to surround themselves with fiends. How 
far better were it, even for present enjoy- 
ment, to see with the simplest child the 
reflection of its own purity of purpose in 
every other breast, than to have had the 
eye opened to discern this universal pre- 
sence of corruption ! 

Now against every degree of this evil 
there is a special preservative for the faith- 
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ful man in his daily custom of receiving 
all from Christ. This is indeed the pro- 
mise to each one of us who looks at it 
by faith, which is shut up in this gracious 
miracle. And that, for all who thus seek 
for it, such a blessing is in store, we shall 
shortly see, if we turn from the warning 
to the promise, which this act of Christ 
contains. 

1. For, first, it does remove from worldly 
things this curse of uncertainty, if we re- 
ceive them from His hands. There comes 
a life and an organizing spirit into them. 
They are part of a plan, which He is 
carrying out who is all love and all power. 
We dare to rejoice in them, because they 
did not come by chance, and by chance they 
cannot pass away. The sense of their un- 
certainty, of their liability to change, is con- 
tinually met by the conviction of His cer- 
tainty, of His unchanging love, of His pre- 
sent power. They have passed through His 
hands to us; and even though we should 
“hunger again,” yet He has fed us: and 
we dare to trust in Him that He will feed 
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us still. And so there grows up in the 
trusting heart a sense of quiet security. 
Though the world stream still sweeps by 
him as madly as before, a rock is under him, 
and he rejoices in its strength. This is no 
delusion: it is a reality: we ourselves may 
find it so—if we will. 

2. And as there is here a remedy for 
life’s uncertainty, so is there also for its 
want of satisfaction. 

The wilderness, indeed, is in itself as 
bare as ever; but to him who in it has 
met with The Christ, it has become full of 
an unearthly presence. In His presence all 
earthly things are changed into that which 
is above their own nature. He is in all His 
gifts to the heart which loves Him. All 
nature; all life; family life; social life; in- 
tellectual life; the beauties of nature; all 
have become to such an one a great sacra- 
ment of His Saviour’s presence. And who 
can limit the blessedness of this gift, or 
its satisfaction for man’s deepest needs? 
No man can taste of the real satisfaction 
which there is, even in this life, unless he 
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comes to Christ to have reality given to its 
forms. And this is one of the compensa- 
tions for those sufferings which wait on 
“taking up the cross and following Him.” 
This is one way in which he who “loses 
his life for Christ’s sake” does most truly 
“find it.” To such an one, every earthly 
joy is changed by Christ's presence into 
something of an heavenly nature. It is 
not now the mere brightness of the jewel 
which gives to it its glory in his eyes: 
but it has become a symbol and pledge of 
something better than itself; of a love 
which is deep and strong and. enduring 
enough to be his satisfying portion through 
eternity. Even earthly anguish is trans- 
figured by this heavenly glory. The sad 
heart, which turns with loathing from the 
best comfort which is merely of this world, 
can rest here in calmness, if not in joy, its 
heaviest burdens. There is a healing for 
every wound, balm for every disappoint- 
ment. Nothing is lost to us which He 
takes to keep for us; nothing missed by us, 
if instead of it He gives Himself unto us. 
co 
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He, and He only, is the true answer to the 
weary question, “ Whence can a man satisfy 
these men with bread here in the wilder- 
ness ?” 

3. And, once more. By His gifts He 
cleanses our defilements, even as He satis- 
fies our need. The use of earthly things for 
Him, in the way of duty, has, through the 
help of His blessed Spirit, this effect upon 
us. We grow daily more able to see Him 
in them; to live in His sight; to commune 
with Him. Thus the chastened use of His 
earthly gifts forms within us, through His 
grace, a love of truth, of purity, and of 
reality, which are an exact contrast to that 
which is ever going on in the mere man 
of this world. Our irresolute will becomes 
firm and strong for Him, for it is drawn 
up into harmony with His will. With an 
increasing insight into our own hearts, 
and so into the hearts of others, we be- 
come firmer believers than we were of 
old in the reality of truth and of purity. 
There comes back the freshness of youth, 
mingled with the strength of maturity. We 
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are more ready to believe in the existence 
of what is true in others; more careful to 
cherish its weak beginnings, more able to 
appreciate its worthiness. The best parts 
of our affections are kept in exercise; and 
so the true Christian heart, instead of dry- 
ing up, is the richest in the springs of love. 
Common things speak to such a spirit with 
a deep undertone, which the dull ear of 
the worldly man cannot catch. New lights 
come out on this barren earth, and dress up 
with their glory its most common fea- 
tures. The wilderness is peopled with His 
presence. He ere now has lured us out 
into it. He has stood beside us in its 
waste; we ourselves have heard His words, 
and He has fed us. The saints of God, His 
holy angels, He Himself, are with us and 
around us; and we rejoice in that holy com- 
panionship. Great indeed is the present 
blessedness of receiving all from Christ; 
greatest when it is set beside the poverty 
and barrenness which wait ever on a worldly 
self-dependence. 

For this is His gift to those who will 
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receive it; who dare to believe that, though 
unseen, He is in the midst of us; that He 
is present with His Church; that even 
here in the wilderness He can “satisfy 
these men with bread.” For, as of old, He 
blesses bread, and it is more than bread to 
us. All things are changed; life is become 
new. He gives to us by common hands, 
but by hands which He has furnished; 
and what He gives is not what it seems. 
There is ministered through outward things 
a power and a life which they who believe 
on Him will surely know. 

Only let nothing keep us from Him. 
There were doubtless those of old who 
might have been amongst this multitude, 
and were not; whom cares of this life, 
whom pleasure, whom idleness, whom self- 
worship, whom unbelief, kept away; and 
they saw not, and heard not, and did not 
partake. Let it be so with none of us. Let 
His words allure us into the wilderness; 
let us spend the three days with Him; let 
us hear His sayings; sit down at His com- 
mand; hear Him speak the words of bless- 
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ing; see Him break the bread; and eat 
that He gives us; even “the meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life, which the 
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THE SONS OF GOD. 


Rom. vill. 14. 


“For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.” 


It is of great moment that we have a clear 
and accurate view of the true meaning of 
this passage: and this, both from the ab- 
solute importance of the truths which it 
implies, and also because it and other such- 
like passages have been made the ground of 
a scheme of interpretation which eminently 
weakens the practical efficiency of the very 
doctrine it aims at supporting. 

The language of these teachers is of this 
sort. Taking, for instance, the declaration 
of the epistle of to-day, that “as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God,”—they reason from it, that all those 
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who are truly the sons of God must be 
guided by His blessed Spirit: and further, 
that the effect of this guiding must, in every 
stage of its existence, be visible; and there- 
fore, that as all those who are evidently 
leading evil or even careless lives, are not 
visibly “led by the Spirit of God,” they 
therefore are not, and cannot have been, the 
sons of God. They address them, therefore, 
exactly as they would address heathen men. 
They think of them, and speak to them, as 
men who have yet to make the very first 
step in the Christian course; who have to 
receive the beginning of the spiritual life. 
And their aim in this is altogether excellent, 
whilst their language is mistaken. They 
have a firm hold on one part of the truth; 
but then it is only on one part; and so their 
whole view becomes one-sided. They per- 
ceive that a merely formal Christianity is 
nothing worth; that he who is trusting for 
his salvation to his having been grafted into 
the Church, without that ingrafting having 
been to him personally the source of a new 
and a healed life, is trusting to the most 
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absolute and hopeless delusion. This dan- 
ger they cannot possibly exaggerate. But 
their mistake lies here: they confound to- 
gether the first principle of life with its after 
acting; and in doing this, they lay the foun- 
dation for a multitude of other errors. For 
in thus confounding the first principle of 
life with its subsequent development, they 
confound that which must be the act of God 
alone—His most gracious gift—with that 
work within ourselves towards which we are 
to co-operate with God. And this leads to 
many practical evils. 

Thus, by a necessary consequence, they 
are led to undervalue the appointments of 
God Himself. They cannot believe that 
every baptized infant is so really grafted into 
Christ, that He does receive some gift of 
the Holy Spirit, whereby the first principle 
of this new life is given to him; that he 
is, in the plain sense of the words, “ born 
anew of water, and of the Holy Ghost ;” that 
he is become a “son of God;” because they 
do not see in all such, that outward acting 
of life which they confound with its first 
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gift. And so they introduce new terms, and 
with them infinite confusion, into the sim- 
plicity of Christ’s teaching. They speak of 
an outward Church, and an inner; of being 
admitted into the visible Church, but not 
into the spiritual: as if God could mock 
His creatures by giving them dead and 
deceitful signs in the stead of true and 
quickening realities. And thus they become 
entangled in endless perplexities, teaching 
children that they are not indeed the sons 
of God until they have passed through cer- 
tain feelings, or formed certain habits; and 
so—which they would be most reluctant 
to do knowingly,—leading them to self- 
dependence, to resting on something they 
find or fancy within themselves, instead of 
resting on the love and act of God; and 
further, confounding all their early notions 
of truth and reality, by teaching them to 
say “our Father,” whilst yet they may not 
believe that they are sons;—thus bidding 
them in the same breath profess their faith 
that God has made them His children, and 
pray that He will make them such. 
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And as this system perplexes childhood, 
so does it endanger youth, and even man- 
hood. For the commonest form of all 
temptation (especially as it assaults the be- 
ginnings of life, before the habits are fixed 
for good or evil) is the belief that we may 
go on for a season as we are, even if we are 
not altogether satisfied with our state; for 
that a time of change will come: that we 
shall make a new start; have a life given to 
us which we have not now; and so, under 
the new circumstances which we fancy for 
ourselves, find it comparatively easy to re- 
sist those enticements of sin which are now 
too powerful for us. And this is exactly 
the language which this system speaks; and 
so it does encourage too many to postpone 
the beginning of an earnest service of the 
Lord. 

But we shall see most practically the 
full evil of this scheme, if we go on to com- 
pare with it the true doctrine, both in itself 
and its effects. 

That doctrine then is, that the beginning 
of spiritual life ‘in every fallen man is most 
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truly the gift of God. That He is pleased, 
by His spiritual blessing given with an out- 
ward means of His own appointment, to 
wash away the guilt of the baptized child’s 
evil nature, and so to join him to Christ, 
that he is indeed His adopted son; and re- 
ceives from Him, in virtue of his true union 
with Christ the Lord, that presence and in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit which is to be the 
principle of a new life: that, in one word, 
he who was “by nature born in sin, and the 
child of wrath, is hereby made the child of 
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grace'.” So that there is, from the gracious 
act of God, in every Christian, through 
his union with Christ, a peculiar indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, in virtue of which he is 
the child of God. And this is to be the 
root and spring of all right acting and right 
belief. He is to work from this, not up to 
this. He is to feel and to act because he 
lives, not by feeling and acting to begin to 
live. And in this living union with Christ, 
which is God’s gift, is the essence of his 
spiritual life: whilst his actions and his feel- 
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ings are its outward development. Hence 
it follows that his actions must have a reflex 
power on the life within. Through them 
he may nourish and cherish it; he may 
enfeeble, and even destroy it. He never, 
indeed, can make himself not to have had 
this life, for that was God’s gift. He can- 
not make himself not to have been a son,— 
thankless prodigal though he be;—but he 
may turn these blessings into the most fear- 
ful curse, by quenching this life, and casting 
himself out of this sonship and his Father’s 
house. or which very reason such warn- 
ings are given us as that contained in our 
text, “as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God;” not, that 
is to say, that our obedience or our feelings 
at first made us sons, or are now our war- 
rant for believing that we are sons, for this 
was God’s act at first, and we believe it 
simply as His act; but that this guidance 
by the Spirit is the true character of the 
sons of God; that as far as we are gain- 
ing it, we are claiming our high parentage, 
asserting our sonship, cleaving to God’s 
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great gift to us, and cherishing the blessed 
life which we know He has put within us, 
and which must be the secret spring of 
every after-exertion; that as far as we 
neglect, or cast it off, we do, in fact, cast off 
our claim to be sons, and lift our hand to 
strike at the hidden life which we have re- 
ceived. So that thus the act of God, which 
makes us His sons, is kept distinct and clear 
from the consequences of that act in our 
life and conduct. 

And now let us pass on from the doc- 
trine itself to its effects. Its first great 
effect is this, that it shews us what a secret 
hidden thing the true Christian life is. It 
is, in one word, a life; not a set of actions, 
or feelings—but a life; that inner hidden 
germ and fountain-head of all action and 
feeling. It is a mystery; a mystery of God’s 
planting; a mystery which we know, from 
faith in God’s promise, is, according to its 
measure, in every one received into cove- 
nant with Him; and is in its fulness in every 
man who having been baptized into Christ is 
indeed living a life of faith; “his life is hid 
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with Christ in God.” And from this first 
consequence there follow others like it. 

For here is the true principle of all edu- 
cation—here is our only warrant and guide 
for attempting the great work of educating 
children. We may set about training them 
because we know that this life is within 
them. If we did not know this, it would 
really be as senseless to strive to educate 
the true humanity in the child, as it would 
be to strive to bring natural life into the 
dead by feeding and cherishing them. All 
our efforts must be based on the knowledge 
that there is life in them. 

And further, under this belief, we must 
be earnest in their training. Those who 
believe that the first principle of life is not 
in them till they begin to feel and to act 
religiously, may patiently wink at a youthful 
season of folly and sin; but if we look on 
them as already having, from God’s act, this 
gift of life and sonship, it is never too soon 
to pray for them and to watch over them. 
The natural parent or guardian who has 
realised this truth sees them at once in 
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another light from heretofore. They are in- 
trusted to his training; but what a mighty 
mystery is there in each, which he is to 
develop and unfold! They are like royal 
babes sheltered for a season in some pea- 
sant’s house. They are more than his; he 
looks on them with reverence and hope; 
they are the sons of God; there is a pre- 
sence round them; there is a power within 
them, which will draw up into its own vital 
energy these outward things which he mi- 
nisters to them. And this reverence and 
hope are the natural consequence of his 
believing that this life is in them. How 
tenderly do we touch all things in which we 
perceive the mystery of life to be, and that 
specially in its weak and fluttering begin- 
nings! Mere things we can make and un- 
make, and we know what we are doing with 
them; but we know not when or how, if our 
hands be rash and careless, we may touch 
even fatally the springs of life. And so 
there comes over the Christian parent a 
reverence for childhood, a tender watchful- 
ness over every development of the new life. 
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He seeks to nourish it by its fitting food, to 
shield it from all evil, to cherish it with all 
tenderness; but he dares not rudely handle 
it, as if he could forcibly direct its growth. 
He dares not excite, and so exhaust, the re- 
ligious sensibilities of his child; he dares 
not from selfish indolence trifle with any 
evil in him, as if he had as yet no moral 
being, or spiritual life; lest even in youth 
there should grow up with that life, and 
check and always weaken it, some evil habit 
of unreality, or untruth, or impurity, or 
earthly selfishness. 

And the child which is early trained 
under these blessed influences will of God's 
mercy catch much of thistemper. With the 
first dawnings of the understanding, and long 
before he can reason about it, he will have 
learned to feel the mystery which is with- 
in him. For his first perceptions of truth 
will not have been perplexed by being told 
to say “our Father” to one of whom he 
dares not yet believe himself the son. He 
is a king’s son, and great things are already 
struggling with: him. Instead of looking 
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forward to some indefinite time when he 
may perhaps become a son of God, and so 
allowing himself now in sin, he learns that 
now already he is God’s child; that life is 
already within him — that he must not 
stifle its working; that now in youth he 
must keep the blessed company of pure, 
and true, and holy thoughts, or that defile- 
ment, and untruth, and unreality, and self- 
ishness, will fix themselves upon his heart, 
and taint, it may be fatally, its vital cur- 
rent: that he must even now take fast hold 
for himself of the promise of present aid 
against temptation, and present strength in 
his own utter weakness. So that in this 
belief there is the true provision for a holy 
youth. 

And just so is there also for an after-life 
of holiness. For what is all our life but the 
completion of this early training, by our self- 
education under the continual aid of the 
Holy Spirit? And to nerve us for the car- 
rying out of this great work, we need con- 
stantly this remembrance, that there is in 
each one of us,—that, above all, there is in 
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ourselves,—this deep mystery; that there 
is of God’s planting this true spiritual life; 
that we have each one been joined to Christ, 
and received life of Him. What a character 
does this thought give to all around us! 
How close to us does it bring the unseen 
world, with all its vast realities! This in- 
vests with an awful importance what seem, 
to a mere worldly eye, to be the little mat- 
ters of every day. For just as the strength 
of the natural life is, for the most part, 
wasted by small interruptions of its due 
course, and is nourished by such common 
instruments as rest, and air, and _ food, 
whilst startling accidents, or sudden de- 
velopments of power are the rare excep- 
tions; so is it with the renewed spiritual 
nature within us, which is indeed our life. 
A thousand influences are daily brought to 
bear upon it. Little acts of selfishness, a 
little loss of humility, small violences done 
to conscience, a growing love for that which 
is outside and worldly,—these are day by 
day straitening and stifling the life within 
us, until by degrees they do destroy it ut- 
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terly. And so, on the other hand, it is not 
by great and sudden changes that this life 
is strengthened and developed. It is rather 
by God’s blessing on our acting faithfully 
in common things. By earnest prayers, by 
secret humiliation before God, by regular 
communions, by small acts of self-denial 
practised from faith in Christ and often 
repeated, by the doing common acts with 
an eye to God—by these things and the 
like, the inner life is strengthened, because 
it is a life, and in these, through God’s 
grace, it will find that needful exercise by 
which only it can attain to a healthful vi- 
gour. And in all who thus live, it will, 
through God’s blessing, continually unfold 
and expand itself. It will more and more 
fill the soul. And he in whom this life is 
growing stronger will be continually drawn 
more within the veil. He will live more 
above the world; he will have an easier 
conquest over ordinary temptations; he will 
act on higher motives, he will do common 
things in a nobler spirit, than other men; 
and so be prepared for the greatest when 
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they do arise. There may be little or no- 
thing about him to catch men’s eyes, for he 
will seek to avoid their notice; but they 
will feel his presence, as a witness for things 
unseen; and in greater truthfulness, in a 
more constant sincerity, in a readier kind- 
ness, in a more restrained tongue, the out- 
ward acting of the strengthened inner life 
will be perceived. “ For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” In them the pattern character is 
growing clear and legible. 

But then we must believe that this life 
is within us, or we shall not continue thus to 
watch over and shield it amidst the storms 
of the world, as men shelter a flickering 
taper from a sudden gust. Here, as in 
childhood, the doubt whether God is yet 
our father, the expectation of some sudden 
change hereafter, the practical denial of the 
life He has given us—these are the con- 
tinual causes and excuses for ruinous pre- 
sent negligence, and as fatal future expec- 
tation. These rob the careless Christian of 
the all-important No does not look 
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upon himself as now possessed of this awful 
gift of life, and so he trifles with it; and 
in doing this he may destroy its very ex- 
istence. He may break the golden chain 
which binds him to Christ. And if that 
chain be broken, as we know that it is in 
those given finally over to a reprobate mind, 
how can it again be gathered into one? 
For whilst there is in the blood of Christ 
free pardon for every penitent, there are 
those who have quenched the Spirit, and 
whom “it is impossible to renew again unto 
repentance ';” and into this awful state any 
wilful sin may be the entrance: it may be 
the last trial: it may break the life asunder: 
and a broken is an ended life. 

For the same reason it must be uni- 
versally as well as always present. It must 
extend to all we do and think and say; to 
every one of our relations with the world; 
to our intercourse with men as much as to 
our hours of prayer; for this again is the 
very quality of life, that its secret influence 
pervades equally with a true presence all 
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the mass it quickens. Carelessness allowed 
any where, low motives, evil habits, must 
therefore threaten the very reality of our 
spiritual being. 

And as this sense of God’s covenant re- 
lation to us is thus quickening to our spirit, 
so also can this alone strengthen us for our 
work. ‘The instinctive consciousness of life 
is at the root of all our ordinary actions. 
They are the natural working of the power 
we feel within us. Even so in the Chris- 
tian life, a simple unquestioning personal 
belief in Christ must be the very spring 
from which our daily acts issue. This is 
the state of Christian health and vigour. 
And even for those who through past care- 
lessness have lost the fulness of this quiet 
confidence, who have marred the life within 
them by allowed sin or negligence, where 
else is their hope but in the same truth? 
What can they do but return again to their 
baptismal covenant? For in that covenant 
they had not some robe of righteousness 
given them, which they were to keep un- 
spotted if they could; they had not some 
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mere gift given to them, which they were to 
husband and to use; if so, all their after- 
life would be, as in some troubled dream, 
a vain striving after the state to which 
they were once admitted. But this was 
not the baptismal covenant: no; in it 
they were joined to Christ, so that the 
continuous stream of life from Him might 
henceforth flow into them; and it flows 
into them still, if they be not cut off as 
utter reprobates. What, therefore, is the 
hope of these penitents, but that God did 
give them this life most truly and really; 
and that, wasteful as they may have been 
of it, it is not dead utterly? They are not 
broken off from Christ, and union with Him 
is the essence of that life. The yearnings 
of their heart shew that it is not extinct; 
and if not extinct, its mighty energies are 
yet within them. To Him who first be- 
stowed that life, to Him who has kept its 
wasting flame from utter extinction, to Him 
the penitent man may commit, with un- 
doubting trust and rejoicing hope, the great 
work of raising it up, of renewing it within 
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him. He has not by his own unaided striv- 
ings to add the lacking cubits to his spiri- 
tual stature; God, who gave him this life, 
will strengthen it within him; the Spirit of 
the Lord will breathe over his soul as soon 
as for himself he claims with earnestness the 
gift of life in Christ. 

And for any thinking man, whatever 
may have been his past life, what other hope 
is there than this? How shall he ever hold 
on, amidst so many temptations, to the distant 
end? how shall he reach the shining moun- 
tain, and its perfect rest? how shall he find 
his blessedness throughout eternity in see- 
ing, loving, and praising God? Here is 
the only answer to such fears: “God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in 
His Son'.” He dares to believe in Him; 
to believe that He will never fail those who 
trust in Him; that He sees and that He 
will maintain the life He planted; that 
there is, even within himself, that seed of 
life which the Lord of life can develop accord- 
ing to His mighty working, but of which he 
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is now, it may be, as little conscious as the 
helpless infant of its own powers of speech, 
and thought, and action; and therefore does 
he desire to leave all things to his heavenly 
Father, resting only on the certain know- 
ledge that he is a son, and that the sons of 
God are trained and guided by His Spirit 
for their high inheritance; and so walking 
in holiness of life daily before Him, in the 
strength He has given to him. Therefore 
can he even welcome sorrow when it comes, 
as knowing that in it, for the most part, the 
deepest lines are graven on his heart. 

So is common life lighted up by this 
great truth. We are not even here in the 
kingdom of the dead. It is a “lying spirit” 
which would persuade us that it is so. Let 
us but, with true trust in “Christ our life,” 
open our closed eyes, and we shall see all 
around us sights of extremest wonder. We 
shall see our lives in all their parts as a 
plan for nurturing this inner birth. We 
shall see the Will of God ever perfect in 
itself, and blessing beyond measure all who 
bend to it. Heaven and earth will seem to 
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blend together. Saints and angels, each in 
their own order, will stand and serve around 
us. The disturbances and confusions of the 
world will gather themselves up into simpli- 
city and harmony. Softening and glorifying 
lights will fall on all things, even of this 
earth; on its sorrows, on its joys, and on 
its duties. They will become to us the 
symbols and instruments of a higher being. 
We shall have the consciousness of our true 
life. The goodly company of God’s obedient 
children will receive us into itself. Even 
here the “Spirit shall bear witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God: and 
if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ '.” 
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THE KINGDOM WHICH COMETH NOT WITH 
OBSERVATION. 


Luxe xvi. 20. 
** And when He was demanded of the Pharisees, when 
the kingdom of God should come, He answered 
them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not 


with observation.” 


Tuts was the answer of our blessed Lord 
to those who, in the pride of an earthly 
wisdom, asked Him an account of the times 
and seasons of God’s dealings. By “the 
kingdom of God” they meant the promised 
reion of Messiah. Their notions about it, 
indeed, were low and carnal, as the notions 
of all worldly men must be concerning spi- 
ritual and heavenly things. All their ideas 
of the kingdom itself,—their thoughts about 
greatness, glory, happiness, dominion,—all 
of these would have proved hollow and 
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false, if they had been tried. But still they 
did mean by the “kingdom of God” Mes- 
siah’s reign. When should that promised 
throne be set up? when should David’s Son 

sit upon the throne of David? And this 
| question our Lord answered: telling them 
indeed nothing directly, but most truly an- 
swering their inquiry, by giving them a clue 
which would have led them, if they would 
only use it, into a true understanding of 
this great matter. And this He further 
followed up by telling them, that even then 
that Power, after which, according to their 
fancied notions of it, they were asking, was 
working in the midst of them. “The king- 
dom of God is amongst you.” 

This answer, my brethren, is full of the 
deepest meaning; it contains matter on 
which we should seriously ponder; speci- 
ally at this season of the year', when we are 
turning our eyes to the wonderful history 
of His coming into this earth as an infant 
of days, in order to establish it. 

For these words of our Lord open to us 
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an abiding law of His kingdom; they reveal 
to us an enduring rule of that dispensation 
under which we are; of that “kingdom of 
the stone cut out without hands,” which, 
from the first outpouring of the Spirit even 
until now, has been smiting all the king- 
doms of the earth, and which shall finally 
gather them all up into itself; they teach 
us what is the character of that dispensa- 
tion,—of that kingdom of grace,—in which 
we, of His mercy, have a part. From first 
to last, it is “a kingdom which cometh not 
with observation.” 

It has these two attributes in wonderful 
combination : 

I. It is “a kingdom;” most truly and 
really a kingdom. Nay, even in some sort 
a visible kingdom; and yet at the very same 
time it is 

II. A kingdom “which cometh not by 


2? 


observation ;” unseen in its progress, seen 
in its conclusion; unheard in its onward 
march, felt in its results. 

Let us, then, follow out a little more 


into detail this strange combination of what 
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might almost seem at first sight direct con- 
tradictions. And, first, see how remarkably 
this was the character of its opening on this 
earth. 

It was then manifestly a “kingdom.” 
The angels bore witness of it. Their bright 
squadrons were visible upon this earth 
hanging on the outskirts of Messiah’s domi- 
nion. They proclaimed its coming: “Unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a 


” 


Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” ‘* Glory 
to God in the highest; peace on earth, 
good-will towards men'.” Nay, the world 
felt it: “ Herod was troubled, and all Jeru- 
salem with him’®” The instincts of the un- 
believing monarch made him tremble before 
the King of saints. It was “a kingdom” 
which was coming. Yet it “came not with 
observation.” The King of Israel was born 
obscurely.. Wise men from the East wor- 
shipped Him; but Jerusalem knew Him 
not. Angels appeared to herald Him; yet 
none save shepherds saw them. A new 
star lighted up the heavens; but men knew 
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not what it meant. There was veil enough 
over each circumstance to make the dull 
eye of the world miss the true meaning of 
characters it could not help seeing. 

And afterwards, in the life of Christ, it 
was the same. Here also it was evident 
that “a kingdom” was being set up. Hea- 
ven bore witness of it. The voice out of the 
unseen depths of glory made solemn pro- 
clamation, “‘ This is My beloved Son'.” An- 
gels ministered to Him. Departed saints 
lived in His presence. He wore once at 
least His royal robes of heavenly light. 
Hell and its potentates reluctantly confessed 
Him asa King. He ruled over the powers 
of earth and air. He healed diseases. He 
raised the dead. His might was kingly; all 
things were His vassals. The man Christ 
Jesus stood again in the midst of an obe- 
dient creation. He ruled over the hearts 
of men; the first-fruits were given Him 
already— Peter and John, and all the faith- 
ful eleven, the blessed Virgin, Mary Mag- 
dalene, and they who ministered unto Him. 
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They saw His glory; they heard His words 
of majesty. He was their King. “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God ’,” 
this was their heart’s confession; their oath 
of allegiance. Even on His cross, purged 
eyes could see Him as a King. “Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom ’,” this was the ery of one true 
heart to Him even in the hour of His 
deepest self-humiliation. So truly was the 
kingly robe upon Him; so really was there 
“a kingdom” round about them. Yet then 
it “came not with observation.” The world 
was stirred, troubled, uneasy, perplexed. 
It felt that it was in the presence of a 
strange power. It felt as men may be 
supposed to feel before a spirit. An unde- 
fined, unknown, yet real presence was with 
it. But it knew Him not. It was as if 
some cloud was shed round Him through 
which the world could not pierce. “The 
kingdom” was even now amongst men, and 
yet its coming was unseen. 

If. And so, after the death and ascen- 
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sion of Christ, “the kingdom” went on. Still 
it came, reaching to every part of the earth, 
but never “with observation;” beckoning 
prepared hearts out of the throng; trou- 
bling the throng; known specially by this, 
that the commonest things were its pecu- 
liar regalia; that water from the brook, 
and the bread and wine which the world 
knew, were its chosen outward symbols; 
that it dwelt in humble hearts; that it 
spread by no earthly power, nay, against 
all earthly powers; that fire and sword, 
the rack and the stake,—that these things 
sought to put it down, and could not; that 
by yielding to them, by enduring them, 
it triumphed over them. ‘This was its 
course, and the world was troubled. Wise 
men plotted cunningly against it; men of 
might seized the sword of carnal power, 
to overturn it utterly; yet it went on, no 
man could say by what law; why, or how, 
or in what strength it went. No one could 
forecast its progress; could say whither it 
should go, or whom it should gather in. It 
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III. Once more; see how this is still 
in each heart the law of its establishment. 
There also none can ever trace its begin- 
nings. Some, indeed, may remember when 
first they felt its life within them, when first 
they were inly conscious of its power— 
though this is far from universally the case 
where it is most truly planted—but even 
in these cases, this consciousness was not 
its true beginning; any more than the 
first faint upgrowth of the tender blade 
is the beginning of its life; any more 
than the first curling of the water is the 
breath of heaven which it shews: no; 
life must be, before it is able to look 
back into itself, and perceive that it does 
live. Being must precede consciousness, 
The first chambers of life are darkness and 
a hiding-place. God must have breathed 
into you before you began to be. It was 
His act, not yours. Life was, before that 
first ery of yours from which you seek to 
date it. His creative Spirit must have been 
before your first emotion. It was the cause 
of that emotion. That was the true begin- 
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ning of life; and that gift man never can 
trace. “It cometh not with observation.” 
The first flowing of the new life into him 
that is graffed into Christ is a most hidden 
thing. “The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit '.” 

And as it is first given, so also does 
it grow. This is still the law of its in- 
crease. Still “it cometh not with observa- 
tion.” Hidden is it always in its inner 
verity; secret as the birth of the morning, 
or the unfolding of a flower, or the coming 
of life, or growth in the dark chamber of 
the womb. It is the receiving a life, and 
being, and a breath. It is the passing over 
us of God’s hand, the in-breathing of His 
Spirit. This is its secret history; and this 
man cannot reach. And yet it is “a king- 
dom ” which is thus set up. Wheresoever it 
has its way, there it will be supreme. To 
set up beside it another throne is nothing 
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Jess than treason. And so it subdues unto 
itself all the soul; all its desires, and fears, 
and hopes. It makes the will a captive, and 
the affections its ministers, and the man its 
glad vassal. Though it “cometh not with 
observation,” yet it is indeed “a kingdom.” 
Now, from this it behoves us to gather 
two or three strictly practical conclusions. 
1. This is a thought full of fear to all 
ungodly men. Depend upon it, this king- 
dom is set up. [t is in vain for you to say 
that you do not perceive it, that you see 
it not, nor feel it; this does not affect the 
truth. It is its law that “it cometh not with 
observation ;” that from some it always is 
hidden. Your soul had—if you be not alto- 
gether reprobate, it still has, however faint- 
ly exercised—the organs and capacities for 
seeing it. But you are deadening them 
within yourself. By allowed evil, by sloth, 
by self-indulgence, by worldly-mindedness, 
you are closing up the windows of your soul. 
Your evil choice for yourself is, to be out of 
the kingdom, and therefore it is hidden from 
you. You must be renewed by the Spirit 
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before you can see its glorious presence. 
But your dulness of spiritual sense does not 
make it cease to be. There are some na- 
tural sounds so shrill that blunt ears cannot 
hear them; there are some eyes so dull 
that all varieties of colour are to them as 
blurred and unmeaning shadows: yet these 
sounds are, though unheard; these colours 
beam, though they are unseen; and this 
kingdom is, though you observe it not. It 
is a most real thing. There is a truer, more 
abiding life than this poor outward life of 
sense. There is a kingdom of glory; and 
you, even you, might have had a blessed 
portion in it. 

2. This is a quickening thought to all 
who, in spite of all the weakness of their 
faith, would yet fain be with our Lord. Is 
this kingdom round about us? Have we 
places in it? How like, then, are we to His 
disciples of old; trembling and crying out 
for fear as He draws nigh to us! How like 
are we to those whose eyes were holden, who 
deemed Him “a stranger in Jerusalem!” 
How do we need His words of love; His 
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breaking bread and blessing it; His making 
known Himself unto us; His opening our 
eyes! How should we pray as we have 
never prayed before, “Thy kingdom come!” 
And, lastly, 

3. Here is a thought of comfort. How 
apt are we to be cast down; to doubt our 
own sincerity, to doubt His working in us, 
to doubt the end of all these tears, and 
prayers, and watchings? Here, then, is com- 
fort for our feeble hearts. Small as the 
work seems, unobserved as is its growth, 
itisa kingdom. It is His kingdom. It is 
His kingdom in us. Only believe in Him, 
and wait upon Him; only endure His time, 
and follow after Him, and to you too shall 
be made manifest its bright lights and ever- 
lasting thrones; you too shall see the King, 
and dwell before Him for ever. 
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TIME. 


GeENEsIs i. 14. 


** And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to divide the day from the night; and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 


and years.” 


THERE are few words much oftener in our 
mouths than that short but most important 
word, Time. In one sense, the thought of 
it seems to mingle itself with almost every 
thing which we do. It is the long measure 
of our labour, expectation, and pain; it is 
the scanty measure of our rest and joy. Its 
shortness or its length are continually given 
as our reason for doing, or leaving undone, 
the various works which concern our sta- 
tion, our calling, our family, our souls. And 
yet with all this frequent mention of it, 
there are perhaps few things about which 
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men really think less; few things, I mean, 
upon which they have less real settled 
thought. The more we do think upon it, 
the deeper and the more difficult will be 
the subjects which will open before us; the 
richer too will they prove in matter for 
most profitable meditation. 

Indeed, even those of which I have 
spoken as more abstruse and difficult are 
full of the most practical interest: What 
time is; what we mean by the word; and 
whether there is really any such thing. 
What present time is; which it is most 
difficult to conceive, if we try it by more 
exact thought than we commonly bestow on 
it; for even as we try to catch it, though 
but in idea, it slips by us. Subdivide our 
measure as we may, we never actually reach 
it. It was future, it is past; it is the meet- 
ing point of these two, and itself, it seems, 
is not. And so, again, whether there is 
really any future time; whether it can exist, 
except in our idea, before it is. Or whether 
there can be any past time; what that can 
be which is no more; whose track of light 
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has vanished from us in the darkness; which 
is as a shadow that swept by us, and is gone. 
All this is full of wonder, and it may 
become, in many ways, most useful matter 
of reflection to those who can bear to look 
calmly into the depths of their being. It 
may lead us to remember how much of 
what is round us here is, after all, seeming 
and unreal, and so force us from our too 
ready commerce with visible shadows into 
communion with invisible realities. It may 
show us how continually we are mocked in 
the regions of the senses and the under- 
standing, and so drive us for certainty and 
truth to the higher gifts of redeemed reason 
and fellowship with God. It may abate 
the pride of argument on spiritual things, 
and teach us to take more humbly what 
has been revealed. It may fit us also to 
meditate on what the Almighty has made 
known to us of Himself, by curbing the 
tendency to invent or to adopt systems, 
which, while they promise to explain some 
of His most mysterious attributes, do, in 
truth, raise difficulties in the way of our 
OND 
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simply receiving other parts of His reve- 
lation. For it is clear, that whatever time 
is, if it be any thing more than a notion, 
or a mode of thought, or law of acting 
(under which, in our present imperfection, 
we are laid), it must be a creature of His. 
It is clear, that time exists not with refer- 
ence to Him; that His thoughts and His 
actions are not in time. And this is over 
and over again revealed to us in Scripture: 
it is impressed upon us in such grand de- 
clarations as, “a thousand years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday when it is past, 
and as a watch in the night'.”. “Known 
unto God are all His works, from the be- 
ginning of the world’.” “From _ everlast- 
ing to everlasting, Thou art God*.” Time 
reaches not to the steps of the eternal 
throne. No law of successive acts narrows 
in His doings. All things are ever before 
Him. He is the everlasting now—past, 
piesent, future: time and space, these crea- 
tures of His hand, are not, in relation to 
His infinite perfection. 
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And this should give us higher notions 
of that eternity towards which we are ever 
drifting on. We are apt to think of it as 
being merely prolonged time. We multiply 
together our years by thousands, or by mil- 
lions, and when we are lost in their number 
we fancy that we have got some notion of 
eternity. But the true idea of eternity is 
not prolonged time, but time abolished. To 
enter on eternity is to pass out of the suc- 
cession of time into this everlasting present. 
For we are plainly taught, that in that eter- 
nal world time shall be no more. This was 
the declaration of the angel whom St. John 
saw in the Apocalypse, standing upon the 
sea and upon the earth, when he lifted up 
his hand, and “sware by Him that liveth 
for ever and ever... . that there should 
be time no longer'.” So that in that world 
we shall be set free from the bondage of 
this law. There shall be no change nor 
expectation of change to the blessed or the 
lost. And though we can no more now con- 
ceive how this will be than we can conceive 
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of a new sense, yet our own thoughts con- 
cerning those gone before us proceed natu- 
rally on the presumption that they have 
passed out of the shadows of time into the 
unchanging light of eternity. As the days 
pass by us, we never suppose that they are, 
as we are, waxing older year by year. We 
deem of them still as they were when they 
left us, and passed from this earth and its 
laws into the neighbourhood of the throne, 
and the rest of paradise. 

So that these deeper and more difficult 
thoughts lead us to a plain and practical 
conclusion. We may gather from them, in 
great measure, what is the true view of 
time; that it is, as this verse of Genesis 
strikingly intimates, an order for the course 
of this world; a law to which we are here 
in some wonderful way subjected; a condi- 
tion of our earthly pilgrimage, in which suc- 
cession and change are the very rule of our 
being: that it is in fact nothing else than 
the running measure of our lives: that it 
is another word for a life which is not yet 
perfect; which is growing, and is there- 
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fore marked by knots and joints: that it is, 
therefore, an opportunity of becoming some- 
thing hereafter: the birth into our real 
life; the mist through which we are pass- 
ing on into the bright light of eternity. 
And this suggests to us the two re- 
markable characters, which together make 
up the best account we can give of time. 
The one—how completely, except in its 
issue, it passes from us: the other—how 
entirely, in that issue, it ever abides with 
us. In itself how completely does it pass 
away. Past time, with all its expectations, 
pains, and pleasures, how it is gone from 
us! The pleasures and the pains of child- 
hood, of youth, nay, even of the last year, 
where are they? Great and engrossing as 
they seemed whilst their phantasms came 
up upon our view, how did they turn, as 
they passed by us, into smoke and nothing- 
ness; how did they leave us “as a shadow 
which departeth!” How utterly spent are 
they, except in their issues! And in them 
how does past time still abide with us, 
haunt us, so that we cannot shake it off; 
EA 
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nay, mingle with our being, and becume 
part of us! In this sense, how does every 
minute which was not spent in sleep and 
unconsciousness still cling to us! For all 
has had some issue. Above all, it is a ne- 
cessary consequence of our redeemed con- 
dition, of our being subject to the influ- 
ences of the blessed Spirit, that every com- 
monest thing which we have done—our acts 
of business, our acts of pleasure, the play of 
our tempers, as well as our greater acts of 
self-denial, of prayer and communion with 
God—that all of these have been helping 
to mould and frame us; to make us what 
we now are. And thus, in this their issue, 
each is with us still. Every conversation 
has helped to make us more sincere and 
truthful, or it has left us hollower and more 
false. Every action has tended more to 
strengthen the capricious tyranny of our 
self-will, or to bring us further under the 
blessed liberty of Christ’s law. We are the 
sum of all this past time. It was the mea- 
sure of our opportunities, of our growth, 
WE are the result of all these minutes. 
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Our past sins—-they, in their issue—are in 
us still. If we have not truly turned from 
them to Him, who can “restore to us the 
very years which the canker-worm hath 
eaten',” they are in us in all their bitter- 
ness and guilt. And if, of God’s mercy, we 
have indeed come and received, as we most 
surely may, pardon and healing beneath the 
eross of Christ our Master, still, in one 
sense, are they with us. For we are the 
result of all our past minutes; and those 
sins, therefore, unless they have, through 
the blessed working of the Spirit of all 
grace, become the occasions of a deeper 
penitence and a simpler casting of ourselves 
on Him, are still with us as losses in the 
sum of our lives. But for them we might 
have been holier than we are, and therefore 
happier, as well as stronger in the blessed 
power of serving worthily before God our 
Father. 

And so are our past acts of self-denial 
with us; and so our struggles with tempta- 
tion, our prayers, our times of more earnest 
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communion with God ;—these are with us 
still in the blessed work which the Holy 
Spirit has, of His mercy, wrought within 
us. So closely does the time, which seems 
to leave us, entwine itself with our very 
being. 

And at this season, when we are just 
entering on another year, such thoughts 
should be especially present with us. Doubt- 
less, to suggest them to us by these breaks 
of our lives was one great purpose of the 
Almighty in setting the sun and the moon 
to rule over the day and over the night, 
to be for signs and for seasons, for days 
and for years. For how should we enter 
on a new year? How can any enter on it 
who are leading careless lives? If time be 
thus the calendar of our opportunities of 
doing some abiding work, what is lost time 
but a lost life? And how can the careless 
Christian enter on his new year? What is 
there for him but shame in the past, mad- 
ness in the present, and terror for the fu- 
ture? What mercies have daily surrounded 
him, and how has he abused them! What 
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calls of grace have been lavished on him, 
and in vain! What precious opportunities 
have passed him by unused! 

And for those who, of God’s mercy, are 
not thus leading lives of carelessness and 
sin, what should be their new year’s por- 
tion ? 

Surely deep humiliation for the past. 
Who has not to weep for time which we 
have not used for its true purposes; for 
mercies little noted; for holy intentions for- 
gotten or abandoned; for times of prayer 
used coldly, or meted out scantily ; for sor- 
row which has borne us little fruit; for joy 
which has woke up in us little thanks- 
giving; for gifts of the Spirit, in the strength 
of which we have not pressed on, as we 
might have done, into higher places of love 
and service ? 

And if these should be our new year’s 
thoughts when we look into ourselves, there 
should mingle with them notes of thank- 
fulness and praise, when we look from our- 
selves to God. How graciously have we 
been kept in this past year; how have His 
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mercies hemmed us in with their perpetual 
flood: how has danger, which we dreaded, 
passed us by; how have we been ever in 
His hand, His hand of ceaseless care, of 
gracious bounty, of loving discipline; how 
many sins have been forgiven us; how has 
His often grieved Spirit still forborne with 
us, and called us back again to Him; how 
for us is the blood of atonement still fresh, 
the power of His grace still present! Let 
this be our new year’s note, “The living, 
the living, he shall praise Thee, as we do 
this day: the father to the children shall 
make known Thy truth '.” 

And if we thus look on past time, how, 
at this break in our lives, should we look on 
to the future? Surely with calm trust, and 
with resolutions of increased earnestness. 
Let our thanksgivings grow into the one, 
our humiliation change into the other. If 
time is the opportunity and measure of this 
growth, what a work have we to perform in 
it! How should we strive to store it full 
with deeds which may indeed abide! At 
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the best, how large a portion of our short 
lives is ravished from us! How much is 
lost for its greatest purposes in sleep; how 
much more well-nigh lost in our needful 
recreations, in the repairs of the mere waste 
of the body, in the demands of society, in 
the troublesome business of others, in the 
fretting sore of perpetual interruptions! 
How little is there which we can be posi- 
tively building in for our eternal habitation ! 
How few and how short are the hours of 
prayer, and meditation, and communion 
with ourselves and God; of self-denial and 
earnest service! How should we strive, 
then, to “redeem the time because the days 
are evil;” to have some golden counterpart 
of some hour of every day stored for us in 
the everlasting habitations! 

And of such resolutions let a childlike 
trust in God through Christ be ever the 
foundation. We look on, and all is dark 
before us; but to the faithful man that very 
darkness is a blessing. It is but the pillar 
of a cloud which guides him by a way he 
knows not. What may meet him as he 
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walks along that path, he cares not to fore- 
cast. Bodily sufferings, or a bleeding heart, 
or death itself, may all lie in ambush for 
him. As to all this, he knows nothing, 
But he does know “in whom he has 
believed,” and to Him he trusts himself 
and his, with a calm confidence, for all 
that unknown future. In vain do voices 
of terror call to him from the coming 
year. For he can answer these with “the 
Lord is my portion, saith my soul; there- 
fore will T hope in Him'’.” He who created 
him hath “so loved him as to give His 
only-begotten Son, to the end that all that 
believe in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life’;’ He who died for him 
“ever liveth to make intercession for him ?;” 
He who is the Spirit of the Father and of 
the Son dwelleth in him, and will hold him 
up. He has, indeed, sought the Lord with 
all his heart, and He is become his portion. 
He lives near to God in prayer, and watch- 
fulness, and earnest communion with Him; 
and that presence is the sanctuary of his 
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rest. The Lord “will never fail them that 
trust in Him.” Here is a refuge; here is, 
in Christ Jesus, a strong confidence. Time 
is dark and fleeting, but, through God’s 
grace, it shall bear bim into the light of 
the everlasting throne; life is slippery and 
uncertain, but the Lord his God changeth 
not. 

Yes; let thanksgiving and trust be the 
song with which we leave the old and enter 
on the new year. Let us take up the con- 
cluding notes with which our public reading 
of the Scriptures ends the year, saying with 
the Psalmist—for the past, “ Let every thing 
which hath breath praise the Lord;” and 
for the future, committing all, with the 
Apostle, unto Him who is “able to keep 
us from falling, and to present us faultless 
before the presence of His glory with ex- 
ceeding joy '.” 

* Jude 24. 
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PERSONALITY AN AWFUL GIFT. 


GALATIANS Vi. 5. 


“For every man shall bear his own burden.” 


Tuis short verse opens to our consideration 
one of the deepest principles of our being. 
It singles us out from all the multitude 
around us. It sets us alone with our own 
spiritual and moral character, as we have 
fashioned it, and reminds us that we must 
bear for ourselves that burden. It bids us 
remember that great truth which the world 
is ever seeking to hide from us, that we are 
each of us ONE; that we have that in us 
which does truly separate us from every 
other beside; that we are in reality alone. 
There is something very awful in this truth, 
in whatever light we look at it. Though 
this is, indeed, our greatness; though it is 
in this, in great’ measure, that our likeness 
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to God consists, yet it is an awful thought. 
Our very greatness is appalling to us. But 
we cannot shake it off. We may, indeed, 
strive, in our shrinking weakness, to break 
in upon the stillness of our own solitary 
being by crowding others around us; but 
we cannot. We may forget our loneliness 
for a season, in the whirl of pleasure, or the 
fever of excitement, or the warm gushes of 
a loving sympathy; but, in all the pauses 
of outer things, the solemn voice comes 
back again and again on our ear; the mul- 
titude of shadows fade into nothingness; 
and the great vision of our single, proper, 
solitary being again overshadows our spirits. 
We have each one this burden of a separate 
soul, and we must bear it. 

Even ordinary life utters voices which 
add their witness to this truth, if we will 
listen for them. How do all deep-thinking 
people in the inmost currents of their spirits 
live apart from others; and, more or less, 
even feel that they doso. Others are round 
them, nigh to them, they teuch them at 
various points. It may be, God has given 
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them His best earthly blessing, the true 
affections of those nearest to them—the 
loving eye, the trustful heart, the quiet 
confidence of an ascertained sympathy; yet 
still, in how many of his deepest thoughts, 
his most inmost emotions, his struggles of 
soul, his joys, his desires, his wants, his 
weaknesses, every man is, and must be, 
alone; divided as by a wall of adamant 
from those nighest to him; retiring into his 
own heart’s cell as into the hidden caves 
of the ocean which the tides stir not, or 
the chambers of the dead which the sounds 
of life cannot reach. If he tries to open 
these secrets of his heart, to mingle his 
spirit with another, he finds the law of an 
invincible necessity still holding them for- 
cibly asunder. He is one, and must remain 
one. Sympathy may lighten his burden, 
but still it is his own. And so every thing 
which strikes into the heart of our being 
forces us into the perception of this lone- 
liness. For common griefs and ordinary 
joys, men can weep before their friend, or 
Jaugh with their companions. But the se- 
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verity of true joy, or the sharp pangs of 
a cutting sorrow, soon part us, like the 
stricken deer, from the fullest herd and 
the most abundant company. All very deep 
emotions have this effect. Great pain of 
body does the same in a remarkable man- 
ner. Above all, death does so. Even the 
shadow which its cold hand casts before it 
and around it, is a separating thing, and 
forces the dying man,—and the wife or 
child who weeps beside him,—to feel that, 
near as they are together, yet they are each 
one alone, and must bear their own burden. 

So that ordinary life might shew us that 
thus it is. But this by itself cannot tell 
us why it is so: why every man is sucha 
world within himself—able to receive and 
to embody all lights and shades, all outer 
sounds and sights, to touch all round him 
at every turn, and yet forced still to be 
himself one and alone. 

For this we must go to Revelation; and 
there we find that this mystery is the gift 
of individual being, which we have received 
from God. That this is the having a soul; 
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that this is what is meant by these words, 
which we were used to hear as a solemn 
sound, even before we could understand 
their true awfulness: “And the Lord God 

. . . breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul'.” 

For this is the real essence of life, as 
distinguished from that faint image of it 
which is seen in the common and imper- 
sonal existence of the brute creation around 
us :—reason, consciousness, and, above all 
these, the power of a will; these seem to 
be its essential parts. For the will is that 
which constrains into unity all our powers. 
In it is the mystery and the wonder of our 
being. In it we have that which no power 
external to ourselves can by any violence 
alter, which the highest angels cannot over- 
power, nay, which can even resist the AI- 
mighty Himself. For herein is the greatest 
of all mysteries; that there can be, as there 
is, One Almighty Will, and yet that there 
can be inferior wills which can even resist 
Him. Yet so it is. He has imparted to 
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us so much of the marvel of His own na- 
ture, when He made us in His image, that 
we have this fearful power. That it is so, 
every page of Holy Scripture bears witness. 
All its warnings and reproofs, all its en- 
couragements and promises, are based upon 
this supposition, that each one of us has a 
will which may resist God. All of them 
are the carrying out of the same declara- 
tion, “I set before thee good and evil, life 
and death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
choose life'.”. This great truth rests not 
upon some few passages in God’s holy word ; 
it is the basis of all God’s revealed plan of 
dealing with us. To doubt it, is to make 
every promise of help, every threatening of 
punishment, every declaration of love to the 
righteous, a mere false mockery of man, and 
so, utterly inconsistent with the blessed 
truth of God’s perfect holiness. All the 
history of man throughout the Scripture 
is the history of the striving of the will of 
men with the Will of God. All of these, 
and, above all, our wonderful and merciful 
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redemption, shew us that God has ever 
dealt with man, not by the strength of an 
irresistible power crushing all that is con- 
trary to it, but by the moral strength of 
those divine influences by which He seeks 
to draw every inferior will into true har- 
mony with His own perfect Will. And no 
doubt this is so, because, consistently with 
the blessed perfection of God, it could not 
be otherwise. Because He is most glorified 
in being served by a world of created beings 
who are endued with the mysterious power 
of willing good or evil, and who, through 
His grace and goodness, have been each one 
brought into true harmony with Him. For 
unless this be so, there could be really no 
true living being in the world except God. 
For to have a will isin truth to live. What 
are all things without this but mere ma- 
chines, which must do the orders of the 
One Will which acts through them? What 
are they but mere shadowy figures of being, 
cast forth from the one being ? 

It is well to see to what this must lead. 
For as we cannot deny that there is evil in 
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the world, we must,—mask the conclusion 
from ourselves as we may,—if we do not 
believe that there are these separate wills, 
with this awful power of resisting the One 
Will,—we must either make the perfectly 
good God the direct cause of evil, or we 
must admit a second First Cause from 
whom that evil springs. 

Nor does this in any degree lessen, to 
the devout mind, the certainty of the great 
truth, that every healed will owes its heal- 
ing not to itself, but to the mercy and the 
power of that grace of God which alone 
can restore it. For this is just as plainly 
true, as it is that we have the power of will- 
ing good and evil. And we may believe 
confidently two truths, which we cannot 
here reconcile, but which do not neces- 
sarily contradict each other. Each of these 
truths certainly we must hold, if we would 
know what is the true end and condition of 
our lives. Tor it is their true end to have 
our will thus brought, by degrees, into har- 
mony with His: to have it become, within 
its narrow limits, concentric even with His 
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almighty Will. For this must be the true 
happiness of the creature: since the Will of 
God must be perfect, and whatever is at 
variance with it must therefore be imper- 
fect; and further, since to the creature 
himself there must be endless misery in 
strife with his Creator. So that heaven 
and hell, perfect blessedness and _ hope- 
less torment, are even the natural conclu- 
sions of our life here—of a will which has 
here been brought into unison with His, 
or one which, having strengthened itself 
against Him, is now withdrawn from the 
influences which might have healed it, and 
so must rebel eternally against the law of 
perfect love, justice, and power. 

This throws light also upon the charac- 
ter of our life, as well as upon its purpose. 
It is by action that our will must be af- 
fected; that its tone and colour must be 
formed. As no merely outer thing can force 
its conclusions, so neither can we ourselves, 
by a single effort, divert it from its accus- 
tomed channel, according to the wish of 
the moment. ,There are few practical 
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errors of more importance than confounding 
these wishes with the will, which is the 
voice of our whole being. As we are born 
in the image of the first Adam, it has from 
the first, even from our birth, an evil and 
perverted bias; and every action has an 
influence on it for good or for evil. So 
that if we were left to ourselves, we should 
be continually deepening all its evil. But 
then, blessed be God, we are not left to 
strive against this bias in our own strength. 
Though God does not overpower our will, 
and so crush the separate life of our souls, 
yet does He most truly co-operate with us 
in its restoration, if we will seek His suc- 
cour. This is the very character of the 
life of each one of us Christians—that we 
are brought under a system of divine influ- 
ences, by which our evil and perverted will 
may be thus healed and ordered. From 
our infancy no doubt this gracious power 
works upon us. From our baptism certainly 
God’s Holy Spirit strives with us. From 
that period, even with the first dawning of 
the reason, the awful reality of a life is 
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unfolding its eternal issues. Every day is 
provided with its checks and its encourage- 
ments; with its difficulties to be met, its 
temptations to be resisted, its opportunities 
to be used. Before a few, even a very few 
years are passed, a certain character is 
stamped upon us, of truth or falsehood, 
of self-restraint or rebellious appetite, of 
a reasonable obedience or of a stubborn 
self-will, of a will enslaved by passion or 
calm in its enlightened supremacy. A care- 
ful eye may trace these features even in 
early childhood; in common they grow 
into deeper furrows, as every year passes 
by, and marks its lines upon us. And 
all this discipline of daily. life is ordered 
for us by a loving Father, that there may, 
through it as an instrument, by the power 
of His heavenly grace, be formed within us, 
the blessedness of a holy character. And 
in this mighty work never is He wanting to 
us; never, if it prosper not within us, is it 
that “His arm is shortened,” or “ His ear 
heavy ;” never does His Spirit forsake or fail 
those who seek Him; every day would add 
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its healing to our will, its new line to our 
redeemed character, if we would not throw 
away the precious opportunities, and trifle 
with the unspeakable gift. Circumstances 
which seem the most unpropitious, are truly 
sent to us by Him, because they have in 
them exactly that discipline which we need, 
and which the presence of His Holy Spirit 
will enable us to find in them, if we will. 
All things are ordered for us with that 
just balance of trial and assistance which we 
require, as much as if there were no other 
being in the world to divide with us the 
love and the care of God through Christ. 
We are before Him in the singleness of 
that individual being which He has given 
to us. There is for us a sweet in every 
bitter, if we will draw it forth; healing in 
every wound, if we will seek it. Our own 
will, hardening itself against Him,—this, 
by its mysterious energy, may be our ruin; 
but besides this, neither man nor accident, 
nor the might of any contrary powers, can 
take us from the blessed fashioning of His 
saving hand. 
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Herein lies the unspeakable worth of 
every life; that in it this awful question is 
being settled for an enduring spirit; that 
the will of each of us is, every day, through 
the multitude of our common actions, hard- 
ening itself in rebellion against the one 
true central Will of God, or is being drawn 
lovingly by His grace into harmonious ac- 
tion with it. This is why the word of 
truth declares to us that every man must 
bear his own burden; and the practical 
lessons which flow from this are plain and 
most momentous. 

1. For, first, it shews us the great im- 
portance of acting in the remembrance of 
this fearful condition of our lives. We are 
apt to let them, or, at the best, great por- 
tions of them, slip by us, unemployed to any 
good purpose, because we forget this. We 
do not remember that it is by acting, and 
for the most part in the multitude of little 
things, in one way or another, that our 
will is affected; that, as there is this in- 
dividuality of soul belonging to each of us, 
there is a character daily strengthening 
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itself in each of us as we act; that every 
act has its influence on us; that the very 
spirit in which we perform these acts tends, 
under God, to establish within us one or 
other set of dispositions; that if we act 
purely, simply, sincerely, kindly, thought- 
fully; with an eye to God, remembering 
Christ our Saviour, trusting in His blessed 
Spirit; our will is being harmonised to His, 
and those lineaments are being marked 
upon us which will one day reflect the light 
of the heavenly glory. But that on the 
other hand, if in our ordinary life we are 
cold and careless, or merely self-choosing, 
without the sense of living under a law, 
and being born anew; if we are serving the 
flesh, or the earthly mind; if in our common 
conduct and relation to those around us we 
are not sanctified by the blessed Spirit; that 
then, every day there is forming in us a 
character which cannot rejoice in God; be- 
cause, from the mystery of our being, our 
will and His will are daily parting more 
utterly asunder. Here, then, is our first 
lesson,—the exceeding importance of action, 
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and especially in that multitude of small 
things which make up our lives. The as- 
pect of the heaven as the clouds sweep over 
it, leaving it now dark and heavy with va- 
pours, and again bright as the breath of the 
morning, is not fuller of variety than is the 
changing spirit of a man under the influ- 
ence of his daily thoughts and actions. 

2. From this same cause we may gather 
the importance of our securing times for 
self-examination and more serious commun- 
ing with God and ourselves; that we may 
give a deeper and more inner tone to our 
lives; that we may ponder on our ways; that 
we may meditate on Him; that we may 
acquaint ourselves with Him, and know the 
calm peace of His hidden presence. For 
unless we stay the ordinary stream of our 
lives in these sleeping pools and more so- 
lemn pauses, they soon run themselves shal- 
low in the multiplicity of worldly objects, 
and like hasty brooks in their stony beds, 
even dry up under the hotness of a summer's 
sun. Our whole characters become thin 
and empty, outward and unmeaning; and 
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we shall have surely to bear at last, as our 
own, the burden of a wasted life. 

3. And, lastly, we may learn most surely 
this further lesson; the need of claiming 
earnestly for ourselves our own place in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, the new and living 
Man. Have we in us this fearful mystery 
of a separate life, of an enduring will? Is 
there daily growing upon us, even unawares, 
from our allowed thoughts and commonest 
actions, this settled cast of spiritual fea- 
tures; and are our temptations so number- 
less, our dangers so constant, our strength 
so weak? Have we an evil world without, 
malignant spirits ever present with us, an 
earthly body, and a deceitful heart; and 
shall we not earnestly and hourly cast our- 
selves on His strength who only can bear us 
through? Temptations we cannot fly: we 
must think, we must feel, we must act, we 
must be; and thinking, feeling, acting, be- 
ing,—these all are moulding us; these are 
giving its type to the separate, single, her- 
mit spirit which is lodged within us. To 
fly timidly from the face of every seeming 
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temptation is only to meet with a more 
hidden one; to leave the world and its 
duties, is only to find our evil selves and 
our present enemy stronger in the waste. 
We must pass through the struggle; for 
this end we were born; for this end we 
were baptized. We must become what that 
struggle shall make us; we must bear our 
own burden. We have the awful gift of life, 
the yet more awful gift of the new life; these 
must carry us on to the great end of judg- 
ment, Surely, then, we should earnestly and 
hourly cast our weakness on His strength 
who has so wonderfully made us His, and 
made Himself ours in the Church of the 
redeemed; we should wait upon Him and 
seek His presence in the ordinances of His 
Church; for how without Him shall we do 
otherwise than fail certainly? We should 
take our will to Him in prayer and suppli- 
cation, that by His blessed Spirit it may be 
healed and strengthened; we should bring 
Him into all our actions; bid Him to our 
wedding-feast and our daily meals, that He 
may turn for us the water into wine; we 
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should lean upon Him the fearfulness of our 
being, that, He being indeed with us, we 
may each one be able in the coming day of 
trial to bear his own burden. 


SERMON VIL. 


THE EVIL SPIRITS. 


Str. Mart, viii. 29. 


“‘ And, behold, they cried out, saying, What have we to 
do with Thee, Jesus, Thou Son of God? art Thou 
come hither to torment us before the time?” 


THe miracle which the Gospel of this 
morning brings before us, is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of all those recorded by 
the evangelists, which bear upon those 
mysterious subjects, the nature, the con- 
dition, and the agency of evil spirits. It is 
recorded by three out of the four evange- 
lists, with those slight variations in detail 
which seem purposely permitted, to stamp 
upon each one the evident authority of an 
independent witness. The outline of the 
history is so fresh upon our minds that we 
need spend no time in its recapitulation, 
F 6 
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but may at once select the points on which 
especial light is thrown by it; and these 
seem to be: 

I. The personality of evil spirits: or, in 
other words, that they are distinct personal 
beings. It might almost seem as if the 
incidents had been purposely arranged, so 
as to establish this against the suggestions 
of those who would resolve the language of 
holy Scripture concerning the fallen angels 
into a highly figurative description of the 
principle of evil. For every feature of the 
narrative bespeaks their true personality. 
Their first meeting with our Lord; their 
direct perception that He was their great 
antagonist ; that He was man, and yet that 
in some way He was the Son of the most 
high God: that He was of the race over 
whom they had of old triumphed, and yet 
that He was their judge; their trembling 
entreaty that the appointed time of their 
full sorrow might not be forestalled :—all 
of these bespeak the manifest meeting of 
the person of the Christ with the person 
of the evil one; of the accuser of the bre- 
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thren and the Elder Brother of redeemed 
man; of the tormentor and the Redeemer ; 
of the evil spirit and the second Adam. 
The Satan comes into near and open con- 
flict with the Champion of our race—with 
the true and very man: as in the wilder- 
ness of old, so now amidst the haunts of 
men, the legion meets with Him, and His 
true personality bespeaks that of the enemy. 
For all parts of this narrative are equally 
incompatible with the supposed solution of 
imaginative language ; and all equally agree 
with the simple meaning of the declaration, 
that these spirits were separate, lost, per- 
sonal beings, under whose strange and cruel 
power the demoniaec had been brought. 
But, above all, this is so clearly established 
by their entering into the swine, that it 
furnishes us with the most probable reason 
for that permission. Our Lord may have 
allowed this single, extraordinary, and, as 
it seems at first, unintelligible act of their 
malignant power, in order by it to leave 
always to His Church the certain proof of 
the real being of the evil spirits. 
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II. And as their personality, so, further, 
their great number is established by this 
history. Their name was Legion, for many 
devils had entered into this single victim: 
a clear intimation of the exhaustless mul- 
titude of these hosts of darkness. And to 
the same effect speak all the other passages 
of Holy Scripture which touch on this mys- 
terious subject. They imply one chief, who 
is therefore often called “the devil;” but 
with many inferior agents who aid him in 
his work, and so together they are termed 
“the devil and his angels.” 

III. Again, concerning their condition 
we may gather much. [or their meeting 
with Christ, as it called forth their name, 
so did it compel the disclosure of their state. 
We see them wandering restlessly over the 
earth, held even now in the strong chain 
of an ever present despair, and looking on 
to the full accomplishment of their ap- 
pointed punishment. “Send us not,” is 
their prayer, as it is recorded more dis- 
tinctly by St. Luke,—“send us not into 
the abyss;” into the deep, that is (for. in 
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the Greek it is the same word), of “the 
bottomless pit',’—into which they already 
know that they shall be one day trampled 
down by Almighty justice, to be shut up in 
those regions where the outer darkness is 
combined for ever with the fire unquench- 
able. So that their present condition is 
plainly one of active, unresisting, sinful 
misery; their hell is already within them, 
though its outer bars close not utterly 
around them until the accomplishment of 
all things. 

IV. And in this condition their power 
is manifestly great. The strength which 
they administered to this their victim, by 
which “chains had been plucked asunder 
by him, and fetters broken in pieces ’,” was 
but the outward exhibition of the awful 
might with which he was himself subdued 
to their will. For what is meant by their 
“entering into him,” save that they had 
the mastery over him; that his spirit was 
controlled by theirs, so that his outer ac- 
tions were now the coming forth of an evil 
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power within him? In this sense they had 
“entered into him.” Other men stood ap- 
palled before them, feeling themselves in 
the presence of enemies whose blows they 
could not parry nor return. They were 
“exceeding fierce, so that no man might 
pass that way.” But it is as plain that 
this power, great as it was, was limited; 
for they could do no more than they were 
suffered. Even before this they were con- 
trolled; they could torment their prey, they 
could not destroy him; and now they were 
powerless before the might of Christ’s re- 
buke. “A stronger than he had come 
upon the strong man armed, and bound 
him, and spoiled his goods.” By this power 
even their malignant purposes are mani- 
festly overruled. Doubtless they sought 
permission to go into the herd of swine that 
they might make the Saviour’s presence 
hateful to the carnal men of Gadara. They 
knew not that they should hereby awaken 
the watchfulness and establish the true faith 
of Christ’s people even to the end. So was 
their wicked craft overruled for good. 
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V. And but for this gracious help of the 
Almighty, surely man would be swept away 
before the flood of their bitter hatred; for 
we may see here their malignity as plainly 
as their power. These wretched men, with 
their foul haunt amidst the pollutions of 
the tomb, who wore no clothes, but were 
“always night. and day crying out and cut- 
ting themselves with stones;” how plainly 
do they bear their witness to the character 
of Satan’s rule! What else was all this 
their proclaimed misery but the evident dis- 
play, in those given over utterly to him, of 
the true working of that will of his which 
is now making men sensual, and brutish, 
and violent, and fierce, and dark in spirit! 
The pleasant baits of sin are cast aside as 
soon as they have served their turn, and 
an absolute malignity seeks to overwhelm 
his prey with unmixed misery. Surely the 
tender mercies of that wicked one are cruel ; 
he hates God without measure, and there-~ 
fore hates in man even the obscured image 
of his heavenly Father. What a fearful in- 
timation is all this of what hell shall be, 
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where there shall be no limitation to his 
power of tormenting those who heretofore 
have joined him in rebellion, and thereby 
made him master over them! 

Thus much seems to be clearly taught 
us in this narrative; and to every simple- 
minded believer in Revelation, there can 
therefore be no question as to the personal 
existence, number, power, and malice of 
the fallen angels. That, indeed, is but a 
clumsy and imperfect infidelity which would 
explain away such awful passages of God’s 
revealed word, and resolve the destruction 
of the herd of swine through the entrance 
of the enemy, into the last frantic act of 
the recovering madman. For, in truth, 
what we have gathered from this history, 
awful as it is, is yet in accordance with 
the suggestions of man’s reason, as well 
as with the whole revealed plan of God’s 
dealings. 

Every age and nation has borne, in 
some form or other, its witness to this truth, 
that there are, above us and around us, 
older and more fearful forms of personal 
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wickedness—God’s enemies and ours—who 
are ever seeking to cross His good purposes 
for our destruction; to suggest and to stir 
up rebellion in His world; and to draw their 
wretched dupes into the fellowship of their 
utter despair. Beyond all contradiction, this 
belief has overspread the world: the Kast is 
full of it; Eblis and his accursed angels bear 
some part in every great drama of earthly 
events; and in other shapes the same un- 
seen presence has been continually acknow- 
ledged in the West; it pervades all popular 
traditions. And how could this universal 
belief have overspread the human race, but 
from the influence of that great truth of 
which it was the perversion; the being and 
the presence of the fallen sons of God’s 
earlier and mightier creation ? 

And then, further, how exactly does 
all this fall in with God’s revealed plan! 
As we know that, in the far depths of 
eternity, God, in the Unity of the ador- 
able Trinity, was, and was perfect in 
blessedness, when as yet His power and 
goodness had not breathed itself forth in 
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any material creation; so do we know, also, 
that there were sons of light, the elder born 
' of His blessed will, when as yet the founda- 
tions of this earth had not been laid. Now, 
of those armies of light and majesty, each 
one, if we may judge by what we see of the 
reasonable creatures of God’s hand, must 
have had, as a moral being, so a moral pro- 
bation—a power of willing; or they would 
have been mere machines moved by the one 
real will, which acted through them, and 
not themselves true personal beings; and if 
a power of willing, they must also have pos- 
sessed the power of choosing good or evil. 
Thus, that some should have fallen; that 
they should have willed evil, should have 
rebelled, and so should further and further 
have bent and darkened their own moral 
nature; that they should have cast them- 
selves down from those battlements of light 
on which they once kept God’s_ blessed 
watch; that they should become more and 
more utterly corrupt; that, with their mighty 
strength making them now mighty in evil, 
they should become the leaders of a hopeless 
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and miserable rebellionagainst Him, amongst 
all His reasonable creatures; that they 
should be the troublers and the tempters 
of the other moral beings of His good 
creation; and that these other “works of 
His hand” should have to stand this trial; 
that they, with the power of willing, should 
have to choose their own side; that it should 
be solemnly proposed to them whether they 
would range themselves on the side of God 
or of the enemy; that they should thus 
have for themselves, in the strength of His 
grace, to resist and rebuke the evil ones; 
that the Satan should be conquered not by 
mere force, but by justice; that man should 
overcome him: all this is exactly accordant 
with that which, beyond doubt and contro- 
versy, we know to be the dispensation of 
His wisdom. 

And further, this agrees with what we 
may trace to be amongst ourselves the 
permitted mystery of His will. Our eyes, 
indeed, are mercifully holden, so that they 
cannot see the fearful forms of these leaders 
of the rebellion of the wicked; for how 
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could we, in our present weakness, endure 
the full sight of their remaining majesty, or 
their unspeakable despair, who once saw un- 
veiled the burning brightness of His glory, 
and who know that they shall never see 
it more, save as a consuming fire of wrath 
insupportable? But though their forms are 
hidden, we may see the effects of their pre- 
sence. ‘These we may trace most clearly 
in those who, having gone farthest in re- 
bellion, bear most plainly the impression of 
that evil hand which they have suffered to 
be laid upon them. And how else can we 
account for those dark and horrible sugges- 
tions of violence and crime which suddenly, 
and without any apparent temptation, nay 
which against nature, hurry on evil men to 
perdition, but by tracing them to the direct 
instigation of these present and more utterly 
corrupted enemies? These worst storms, 
which arise in their fury in the dead calm, 
when no wind of visible temptation is abroad 
to ruffle even the surface of the waters,— 
from whence can they spring, but from the 
struggling energy of the powers beneath ? 
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What are they but the heavings of the 
buried volcano ? 

And though the evidence of the unseen 
but true presence of evil angels may be 
most plainly traced in these extreme cases, 
yet the lives of all men attest, only in 
a less degree, the existence of such an 
influence. What are those sudden entice- 
ments to evil which, without connexion with 
our employment, or train of thoughts, or 
present circumstances, fall like burning ar- 
rows into our minds, but his work who is 
ever seeking occasion against us? How is it 
that when we kneel down to pray, the veriest 
trifle will sometimes become great before 
our eyes, and seem to call us, by an absolute 
present necessity, from our intended com- 
muning with God? What are those strange 
revivings in our soul, of fires which seemed 
utterly stamped out, but his work who 
would fain consume within us all thoughts 
of peace, and meekness, and patience, and 
purity, and zeal, and love? How does the 
hasty violence of these temptations, like 
that of sudden squalls vexing deep and 
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sheltered waters, bear witness to his near- 
ness to us, of whose devices we should not 
be ignorant; who, though he cannot read 
our secret thoughts, does yet watch for our 
halting; who brings to bear against us a 
long experience of the hearts of men, and 
a subtlety sharpened by whole ages of suc- 
cessful temptation; who does truly lie in 
wait for us, and, whether by direct sugges- 
tion, or by the dexterous use of external 
instruments, does ever “set traps in our 
way !” 

So that the simplest reception of the 
intimations of God’s word upon this sub- 
ject, in their most literal sense, is indeed 
accordant with the dictates of man’s rea- 
son, with the revealed plan of God’s deal- 
ings, and, as far as we can trace it, with 
the experience of ourselves and others. 

Let us, then, gather up into some prac- 
tical suggestions the conclusions we have 
reached. 

And, first, we may see here the great- 
ness of our redeemed life. Every one of 
us, how narrow soever be his sphere, is, as 
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it were the champion of the great King. 
There is a mighty warfare raging through- 
out all His wide dominions. The hosts 
are gathered for the battle. An expectant 
world is looking on. Not men only, but 
all the armies of heaven, are ranged on this 
side and on that. As God ealls us, each 
one of us must come forth before the ranks, 
and in His name meet there His enemies. 
Each one of us must choose His own place. 
Satan must be conquered in us and by us, 
or we take him as our evil lord. 

Our common temptations, they are these 
times of trial. In them we either maintain 
God’s truth, or go basely over to His ene- 
mies. When we are tempted to be untrue, 
to be impure, to be dishonest, to be earthly- 
minded, to love the pomps and pleasures of 
the world, to rest in the creature, to be- 
come the slaves of appetite, then are these 
great issues at the venture: to us, it may 
be, it seems not so; we love to call them 
and to think them little things — slight 
deviations — infirmities; or, on the other 
hand, if we are faithful, we are but sub- 
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duing some evil temper; wrestling with 
some rebellious passion; striving against 
distraction in prayer; bearing some provo- 
cation; spurning at indolent inaction; at 
most but keeping our ground: it seems a 
small thing if we are conquered, a hard 
battle for a little gain if we are winners. 
But the truth is far otherwise: there can 
be nothing small in a redeemed life. In 
these little things one whom Christ has 
purchased with His own blood is going over 
to His enemies: the smaller the bribe, the 
more shameful is the treason, the baser the 
rebellion; but not the less is one of God’s 
reasonable creation, one whom He has made 
a single enduring person, one whom His Son 
has redeemed, refusing Him and choosing 
the evil one. Weare numbered in the hosts 
of God; we wrestle “not with flesh and 
blood, but with principalities and powers, 
with spiritual wickedness in high places!.” 
Yes, at our small struggles a whole world 
is looking on: the dark and evil sons of 
God’s elder creation, the bands of elect 
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angels, the Son of God our Redeemer, the 
everlasting God our Father. His children 
in these little things are becoming sons of 
light or sons of perdition. 

And if there be this greatness in our 
redeemed life, let us see next its fearfulness. 
For who are we that we should have to 
face these mighty ones, thus armed with 
power, thus inevitable in presence, thus, 
skilled in the arts of the destroyer, thus 
malignant, numerous, nimble, and daring 
from the blackness of despair and the bit- 
terness of hatred? Are these round about 
us, and are they allowed to tempt us? 
Surely, then, our life, which leads us into 
the midst of them, must be fearful. The 
mere presence of moral evil with us is 
itself an awful condition of life; but when 
this is thus gathered up into a person, it 
is doubly awful. And what are we, that 
we should resist these enemies? And yet 
face them we must; every one of us has 
even challenged them to the encounter. In 
our name, for us, at the baptismal font, 
Satan was renounced, and utterly defied; 
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on us was stamped the mark and badge of 
Christ’s sworn soldiers. Neutral we can- 
not be; we must “resist the devil,” or go 
over to his banners of revolt. No doubt 
he and his evil angels do rage specially 
against us Christians; no doubt he “de- 
sires to have us, that he may winnow us 
as wheat;” and therefore it is that he ever 
waylays us; that by those mysterious in- 
lets by which his suggestions reach our 
minds, he casts in thoughts of evil; that 
he turns our natural inclinations and ap- 
petites into occasions of temptation; that 
he profits by the accidents of our compa- 
nions, our employments, our circumstances, 
our weaknesses, yea, and our strength, to 
weave temptations for us into a subtle 
and ever-entangling web. For these are 
the conditions of his presence. Weak minds 
have sometimes trembled lest they should 
be scared by the open apparition of the evil 
one. This is an idle apprehension. But 
there is a wholesome fear of him. Let us 
remember when a bad thought rises in our 
minds, that this is the poisonous breath of 
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Satan: it is when we least suspect his pre- 
sence that he is nearest to us; it is when 
the impure, the covetous, the worldly de- 
sire springs up within us, that the devil is 
beside us; this is his shadow cast upon 
our soul as he passes between God and us: 
when a sudden distraction rushes into our 
minds in prayer, this is the rustling of the 
wind of his presence: when a hasty flame 
of evil lights up within us, this is the fall- 
ing of his burning arrow: when evil, un- 
kind, unloving thoughts are with us, this 
is the darkness in which he settles on our 
spirits: if we give way to these, he will 
bind us in his chains, and trample on us 
as his victims. 

So fearful is the life that we are lead- 
ing; so vast are its issues; and amidst such 
dangers is it spent. Can it be safe for such 
men as we are to be sleepy and careless; 
to be ungirded, as those who live for plea- 
sure; unarmed, as those who loll idly, court- 
ing ease or slumber? “Surely in vain the 
net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 
Surely the host of God thus beleaguered, 
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must watch and be ready to do valiantly 
for His honour and for their salvation. 
“Be sober,’—this is the inference of holy 
Scripture, — “be sober, be vigilant; be- 
cause your adversary the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour; whom resist stedfast in the 
faith.” 

But once more; see not only the great- 
ness and the fearfulness of the life which, 
in this view, we are leading, but see also its 
hlessedness and true security. 

There is, indeed, this enemy to meet; 
our temptations to common sins involve 
this mighty struggle as coming from him; 
but there is also great joy even in this very 
thought; for as we cannot doubt the pre- 
sence of evil, surely it is a blessed thing 
to know that it is thus a temptation cast 
in from without; that it is not necessarily 
part of us. They who question the pre- 
sence of a tempter without, what do they 
but turn every man into this utterly evil 
one, whose being they deny? in refusing 
to believe in a Satan, what do they but 
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make every man a Satan? Let us, then, 
dare to take this comfort to ourselves: 
these are his fiery darts, and we must con- 
tend with him; but what then? shall our 
hearts therefore sink? God forbid! A name 
has been called over each one of us before 
which the evil one must surely fall, if we 
will call forth by faith its hidden strength. 
“TI know thee who thou art,” is still his 
cry of terror whensoever we go forth to 
meet him in the strength of Christ our 
Lord: and as we must meet him, let us, 
each one for himself, know the strength of 
that name. Evil angels are doubtless around 
us; they are ever seeking our harm; if 
they cannot seduce us into sin, they would 
fain vex and harass us; in the violent 
acts of evil men we may see the presence 
and moulding of their unseen hands; and 
there is not one of us whom the enemy 
does not “desire to have:” but be of 
good cheer, Christ “hath prayed for us, 
that our faith fail not;’ He stands ever 
beside us if we trust in Him; “He will 
keep the feet of His saints, and THE WICKED 
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shall be silent in darkness':” this should be 
our thought of strength when we remem- 
ber that these strange powers are round 
about us; when the fearful shadows of 
temptation sweep wildly over our souls; 
then let us be strong in Him; let our 
souls ery unto Him, “Oh, go not from 
me; for trouble is hard at hand, and there 
is none to help me.” The strongest saint, 
if left to himself, were far too weak for 
this encounter; in the strength of Christ, 
the weakest little one can put the enemy 
to flight. 

Here is the blessedness of our life. We 
put our trust in God, will He forsake us? 
“God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able; but 
will with the temptation also make a way 
to escape, that ye may be able to bear it?.” 
We are Christ’s soldiers, will He suffer us 
to perish? let us look at His cross, that we 
may deem better of Hislove. “In that He 
Himself hath suffered being tempted, He 
is able to succour them that are tempted °.” 
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We know not how greatly we are every day 
protected by His present might; we know 
not how He has already succoured us; how 
He has curbed the power of the enemy; 
we know not how to measure aright the 
common blessing of being in His Church, 
amongst His saints, where the power of 
Satan even now is manifestly bound and 
straitened; we cannot tell from what bo- 
dily inflictions, from what mental struggles, 
from what fearful falls He has actually kept 
us. Let us, then, fear nothing but separa- 
tion from Him; let us lean upon His help, 
seek His grace more earnestly, buckle on 
and brighten our Christian armour, that 
we may be able “to stand against all the 
fiery darts of the devil.” Let us believe 
in the greatness of our redemption; in the 
presence of Christ; in the aid of the Holy 
Spirit; in the heavenly and unseen cha- 
racter of our daily lives; in the treasures 
of grace which are opened for us: let us 
see what a safe and blessed thing it is to 
be on God’s side: that there can be in His 
universe no real danger for “the man that 
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trusteth in Him.” Let us watch our waver- 
ing will; let us force sobriety on our un- 
ruly appetites; let us sit often in earnest 
meditation beneath the cross of our only 
Lord; let us thus “resist the devil, and he 
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shall flee from us;” and as he leaveth us, 
“behold, angels shall come and minister 


unto us.” 
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THE HOLY ANGELS. 


St. Marv. iv. 11. 


“ Then the devil leaveth Him, and, behold, angels came 


and ministered unto Him.” 


In this verse the gospel of to-day brings 
before us the nature and the ministry of 
the holy angels—a subject which meets us 
continually in Seripture, and which is full 
of practical instruction; giving us at every 
turn lessons of humility, of zeal, and of en- 
couragement. These we may gather up, 
when we have first examined what the 
word of God has told us concerning the 
nature, attributes, and character of these 
sons of light. 

I. And first of their nature. They are, 
as we are, reasonable creatures of God’s 
hand; the eldest born, as it would seem, 
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of His creation; into whom, first of created 
beings, flowed forth the love and wisdom 
which from eternity had dwelt in the ever- 
blessed Godhead: for when He laid the 
foundations of the earth, then “all the sons 
of God shouted for joy'.” Farther, we may 
gather that they have passed through a 
state of moral probation; that by them has 
solemnly been made that choice which, as 
far as we can see, must be made for good 
or evil by every creature to whom has been 
given the awful mystery of a separate will; 
for they are “the elect angels’,” and in fear- 
ful contrast to them stand the “angels that 
sinned ’,” “which kept not their first estate *.” 
Farther into their nature it is most difficult 
for us to gaze. Whole worlds of being, 
which we do but touch, seem to lie close 
around us, and open questions of the deep- 
est interest to our minds. Are they, for 
instance, material or immaterial beings ? 
Compared with us, we know that they are 
“spirits,” and “flames of fire;” that they 
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pass as the lightning from heaven to earth; 
that the purest light finds no substance in 
their more subtle forms, which float there- 
fore invisible in our closest presence. And 
more we cannot tell. Whether space, like 
time, is but a law of this earth; whether 
our thought and volition, which even now 
are not held in its bondage, may witness 
to us that the angels are, and that we 
when we join their glorious company shall 
be, free from its dominion, we can scarcely 
frame our minds to imagine. Language 
fails us utterly in seeking to embody these 
conceptions, after which we strain. Even of 
the Almighty, for Whom space cannot be, 
we can but declare that He is All-present. 
We have no word which, like eternal, so 
much as expresses this necessary attribute 
of His infinity. We know not how much 
of these wonders of His nature He has 
bestowed upon His angel host. Even as 
we humbly inquire into such mysteries, we 
are like one in a dream—a stifling sense 
of something vast and real, but to which 
we cannot reach, settles on our soul; we 
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almost grasp great truths which oppress us 
by their nearness, which the darkness suf- 
fers us not to comprehend, whilst we wait 
in vain for the promised breaking out of a 
light which still tarries. And most whole- 
some for us are such thoughts; showing 
us the greatness of the life which is as a 
seed within us, and the littleness of all 
those merely outer things to which sense 
and presence give such apparent reality 
and greatness; and teaching us, like chil- 
dren trembling in the dark, to lean in utter 
self-abasement upon that hand which can 
support us amidst all the mysteries of 
being. 

But if we cannot seek farther into the 
nature of the angels, there is much con- 
cerning them which is revealed to us. 
They are, first, as their very name declares, 
the “holy angels'” They are what they 
were when they came forth from the hand 
of the Creator; they have “kept their 
* stain or blemish has never 
passed upon their nature; they “behold 
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always the face of the Father which is in 


» 


heaven';” they “stand round about the 
throne” of everlasting glory; and as being 
altogether holy, we find them continu- 
ally praising God, or doing His pleasure; 
adoring Him in beatific vision, or carry- 
ing out, in active service, His all-wise 
purposes. 

Farther, we know that as they are thus 
glorious in holiness, so they are great in 
power. They are the “mighty angels? ;” 
“the angels which excel in strength *:” and 
from time to time their power has been 
wonderfully shown forth at God’s bidding 
on this earth. How great must have been 
the might of that minister of wrath whom 
David saw standing between the earth and 
the heaven, with the sword of vengeance 
in his hand lifted up over Jerusalem, be- 
fore whom there fell in three days seventy 
thousand men of Israel*: or, again, how 
fearful the power of that angel of the 
Lord, which went forth and smote in one 
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night in the Assyrians’ camp “an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand '!” 

And as they are thus mighty in power, 
so are they also great in multitude. “The 
chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels.” This earth of ours, 
and all the realms of God’s unknown domi- 
nions, seem full of the ranks of these blessed 
beings. Whole bands of them met the 
opened eyes of the astonished patriarch as 
he went on his perilous way past Maha- 
naim*. Upon the night-watches of the 
shepherds of Judea there came suddenly 
the presence and the voices of a “multi- 
tude of the heavenly host.” The prayer of 
Christ would have brought at once from 
His Father “more than twelve legions of 
angels;” and yet their ranks would not 
have been thinned; for, great as is their 
number in these outskirts of God’s empire, 
whenever the veil which hides the heavenly 
world is, even for a moment, raised, we see 
the depths of heavenly light frequent with 
their unnumbered hosts: the Church of 
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Christ, says the Apostle, is already come 
“to the city of the living God, to an innu- 
merable company of angels';” and St. John, 
when he beheld the throne, “heard the 
voice of many angels round about it, and 
the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands *.” 

So much, then, may we gather con- 
cerning the nature and attributes of these 
blessed spirits; and all this has in many 
respects an important practical relation to 
ourselves. 

For, first, we should learn hence some- 
thing of the majesty of the Lord our God. 
Through these hosts of angelic natures, 
the mightiest of which is but as the dust 
before His throne, we should rise up in 
thought to the infinite majesty of the ever- 
lasting Father: seeing in them, as in clouds 
which have drunk in and give back again 
the brightness of the sun, something of 
the surpassing glory of His countenance. 
This was the blessed contemplation of the 
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dying saint, who, when roused from silent 
thought, said, “that he was meditating the 
number and nature of angels, and their 
blessed obedience and order'.” Heaven was 
opening to him before the time its long 
vista of holy and rejoicing spirits, and he 
delighted to trace up their orderly array, 
even to the brightness of the glory unap- 
proachable. ‘This should be the first effect 
on us of every contemplation of the holy 
angels; from them we should endeavour 
to mount up to worthier notions of their 
Lord and ours. 

But this is not all. In other ways such 
thoughts are eminently practical. We are 
here in a fallen world; on every side of us 
are the marks of the evil hand which has 
passed over and marred the perfectness of 
creation. And the tempter would use this 
presence and prevalence of evil to repress 
our own striving after what is true and 
good. He would bid us believe that it is 
hopeless to resist the evil: and at times of 
depression so it may perhaps appear to be 
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to every earnest man. He seems set almost 
alone, or, at best, with but a handful round 
him, amid the multitude of evil-doers. The 
loud voice and the bold tramp of the great 
world-throng are all against him, and he 
is ready to give way, overborne by its 
violence and number. Now, to such a 
man, how blessed is the thought that they 
who are on God’s side are not, however 
it may seem, the few or the weak; that 
with them are all these hosts of mighty 
ones; with them and on their side all the 
ranks and orders of angelic beings: that 
if his eyes were opened, he too, like the 
trembling servant of the prophet, would 
see the lately threatening host of Syrians 
show but as a scattered handful before 
the chariots and horses of fire with which 
the hill is full, round about God’s faithful 
people. 

And if this should thus inspire us with 
thoughts of comfort and encouragement, 
surely there is in it also that which should 
awaken our watchfulness. Are we indeed 
even now admitted into this holy fellow- 
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ship? are the bands of blessed ones around 
us? should we see them if our eyes were 
opened? then in what a company are our 
lives spent even here! Eyes of which we 
deem not are bent upon us. By our secret 
self-denial, by our endurance of evil, by our 
hidden struggles, God is glorified; “for 
we,” says the Apostle, “are made a spectacle 
to angels':” and, on the other hand, our 
evil tempers, our indolence, our earthliness, 
our vanity, our deadness to God’s glory, 
how foul and false must these things appear 
to the blessed spirits who in the Church are 
mingled with us! Let us know the presence 
in which we are serving; the Church on 
earth is but the vestibule of heaven. 

But even this is not all; for not only are 
these blessed spirits around us, and joined 
with us in the service of our God, but 
farther still, they have a special interest in 
us; they watch over us and aid us. “Are 
they not all ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister to them that shall be heirs of 
salvation?” The limits and the secrets of 
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their aid we know not; farther than that it 
is only such as can be rendered us by other 
finite beings external to ourselves, and 
touches not the sole prerogative of the Al- 
mighty Spirit. They may shield us from 
the malice of the unseen powers of dark- 
ness; their strong arm may force back upon 
himself the blows which are aimed at us by 
the enemy; they may bear to us messages 
of good; they may gently draw us out of 
paths which would lead to evil; they may 
succour us in danger and extremity. All 
of this at least we know they have done 
before now, at God’s command, for those 
who trust in Him. By an angel the faint- 
ing mother in the thirsty desert was guided 
to the stream of water; to save faithful 
Daniel, an angel stopped the mouths of 
hungry lions; an angel unbarred the gates 
of Peter’s prison; stood in vision by St. 
Paul; and comforted Cornelius. And such 
are still their ministries of love. For they 
who behold always the face of our Father 
which is in heaven, watch, our Lord has 
told us, over’Christian children; and the 
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penitence of the returning wanderer wakes 
up their golden harps to loftier melody. 
Wonderful, indeed, it is, that such should 
be the service of these mighty beings. For 
how can they bear the sight of such as 
we are? Holy Scripture seems certainly 
to intimate that the creature cannot know 
what moral evil is and remain unpolluted 
by it; and if this be so, how strange and 
awful must be the sight which men exhibit 
to the holy angels! what must a will re- 
belling against God appear to them! how 
dark and evil must show all the storms 
which sweep across our souls? how mon- 
strous the struggles of the lower parts of 
our nature against the law of right and the 
grace of God! Fearful even to the good 
man, acquainted as, alas! he is with sin, 
is the sight of the malignity and hatred 
which sometimes settle down on the hearts 
of evil men; what must be its aspect toa 
being who knows not the accursed thing, 
and who, therefore, cannot sympathize with 
the weakness of the tempted! He must 
look upon the monstrous secrets of a fallen 
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nature, even as we gaze upon the cruel 
ragings of a beast of prey. 

And this leads us to the last and most 
important application of this subject to our- 
selves. If we cannot look for the sympathy 
of the holy angels, how may we hope for 
their assistance; how strive to become asso- 
ciates of their happy service ? 

This passage of God’s word answers this 
great question. It was to Jesus, as the Son 
of man, as the new Head of our race, that 
the angels’ ministries were rendered in the 
wilderness of Galilee: it was when He 
had fasted forty days and been buffeted by 
Satan; when by His fast He had not cast 
dishonour on the body He had taken, but 
put on it the highest honour; proving the 
absolute dominion of the Spirit over it, 
claiming for it its true dignity, showing 
that even in it He could call God His 
Father, could commune with Him, could 
live upon His word; then it was that the 
“angels came and ministered to” our Lord. 
They ministered to Him as the Son of 
man; just as’ they announced His birth, as 
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they sang on earth their heavenly songs at 
His nativity, as they strengthened Him in 
His agony, as they were present in His 
tomb, as they bare witness of His resurrec- 
tion and ascension: for He was the true 
Man, “ made a little lower than the angels, 
but crowned with majesty and honour.” In 
some way, deeper by far than we can hope 
to fathom, even their perfection is linked 
with His mediatorial rule. For it is the 
mystery of God’s will, “in the dispensation 
of the fulness of times, to gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven and which are on earth'.” For 
“by Him were all things created, that are 
in heaven and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or domi- 
nions, or principalities, or powers. ... . 
And He is before all things, and by Him 
all things consist’.” The shadows which 
such words cast upon our minds are full of 
mystery. But they clearly teach us this: 
that through Him, the true Man, we have 
our fellowship with the glorious world above 
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us and around us. Unlike those spirits of 
fire, He can sympathize with us, for He has 
suffered being tempted; and on us, as His 
body, they will not disdain to spend their 
blessed ministries. Only let His precious 
blood be on us, let His baptism of fire be 
ours, let His Spirit dwell within us; and 
for His sake they will wait on us; He is 
their King, but He calls us brethren. Oh, 
then, let us for ourselves claim this high 
brotherhood. From them we cannot, as 
from earthly friends, directly seek for aid, 
for we cannot draw nigh to them save by 
drawing nigh to Him, in union with whom 
is the condition of our re-admission into the 
blessed fellowship of all the unseen hosts 
of might, majesty, and holiness. Only for 
ourselves let us seek earnestly our place in 
Christ; let us trust in Him as the source 
of our new life, and let us live as His re- 
deemed ; let us follow Him in His humility 
and self-denial; let us fast as He fasted, 
not as though there were merit in the in- 
fliction of indignities upon the body, but 
that in us in, our measure, as in Him per- 
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fectly, it may become the meet instrument 
of a regenerate spirit; that we may make 
it, in the strength of His grace, our ser- 
vant instead of serving it. ‘This is the true 
Christian intent of fasting; not as though 
God’s anger could be turned aside by self- 
inflicted severities, but that herein we claim 
our right to bring even now under His holy 
rule those bodies which He has washed 
with water and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost. And for this end solemn times of 
self-denial are, no doubt, under His bless- 
ing, of especial use; for our lower nature, 
if we give it too free a rein, will soon rebel, 
and draw us farther from the world of holy 
spirits. To yield therefore to its base do- 
minion is to draw back from the holiness of 
our redeemed life; whilst, in a simple and 
humble reliance on His grace, to assert in 
act the mastery of spirit over flesh is to 
seek that help which He will not fail to 
give to those who earnestly desire it. 

Let this, then, be our temper throughout 
Lent; and as He was led into the wilder- 
ness that He might triumph over the very 
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spirit of selfishness, so let any loneliness of 
place or spirit to which He may call us but 
kill in us the soul of selfishness, and, in it, 
of our sullen solitary separation from those 
round us; so, as we draw nearer to Him, 
we shall draw nearer to our brethren; our 
hearts will open to them with a truer sym- 
pathy, and, for His sake, the holy world 
above us will come down to us; we too 
shall meet the hosts of God upon our 
way; and even in the wilderness of this 
life, amongst its wild beasts and evil 
spirits, from us shall not be withheld the 
unseen but most real ministry of God’s holy 
angels. 
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PRAYER. 


Eruesians vi. 18. 
“Praying always with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit.” 
He who knows any thing at all about reli- 
gion must know something of prayer. For 
prayer is that without which religion can- 
not be. It is accordingly the first thing 
learned in Christianity. The little child 
is taught to pray. Even before we know 
how much he does or can understand of 
what he is doing or saying, we teach him 
this lesson; we bid him bow his knees and 
clasp his hands, and look up into the great 
heaven over him, and say, “Our Father.” 
And surely we do well in thus commencing 
life; since prayer is the beginning of reli- 
gion. But it is not the beginning only; all 
his days prayer is, to every Christian, the 
H 3 
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breath of his hidden life; and no less is it 
with him in the closing scene of this long 
journey; with the last act of the conscious 
reason, he commits himself to the heavenly 
Father ere his spirit floats forth from the 
narrows of this world of sight, and sound, 
and touch, into the mighty ocean-floods of 
the unknown life. 

And yet, in this subject of prayer, uni- 
versal as is its interest, and common as 
perhaps we have been used to suppose the 
thoughts to which it leads us, are involved 
some of the greatest mysteries of the spi- 
ritual world. These, too, are not merely 
speculative ; they immediately concern prac- 
tical difficulties, by which every one is sure 
to be soon met who is striving in earnest 
against sin and for God. 

To mention now only one:—who has 
not felt his mind crossed at times by doubts 
as to the reality of prayer—by thoughts 
such as these: How can prayer really 
avail? how can I wish that it should avail? 
If it did avail, what else would it be than 
to withdraw myself and my concerns from 
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the care of God, and to take them into my 
own? What can I ask that He does not 
know I want? How dare Task? It may 
be that my short-sighted desires may lead 
me thus to cross some part of His blessed 
plan for me. I may get what may be, 
indeed, most harmful to me; I may turn 
aside some great blessing from which I am 
weakly shrinking, because it is coming to 
me under a threatening disguise-—Such 
thoughts, in some form or other, cross at 
times, probably, the minds of all who are 
earnest about prayer; and just as they pre- 
vail they manifestly rob it of all its reality, 
and therewith of all its profit; they prevent 
our praying in faith, and so receiving our 
petitions; and they rob us besides of what 
we may call its incidental blessedness. This 
we shall do well to notice; yet always with 
this caution, that we do not confound that 
which is thus incidental with the great ob- 
ject of our prayers. For though it is quite 
true that, besides gaining our petitions, 
there is a blessing in the mere putting our 
spirits in the posture of prayer; in the mere 
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speaking to the Lord as if He did hear; 
yet this is not the first and great end of 
prayer, and this, therefore, must not be 
our first object in it: still, as an incidental 
blessing, we may look for it; but then this 
also depends upon the proper character of 
prayer. We can really put our spirits into 
this posture only because prayer is a real 
thing, and we know it to be so; because 
God does hear prayer, and because we are 
sure that He does. If we look at prayer 
only in the light of its acting back on our 
own minds, and affecting ourselves, we take 
from it all its real power of affecting us; we 
make it a cheat upon our own spirits, an 
empty ineffectual formality. It is, there- 
fore, on every account, of great moment 
that we should have some answer to such 
thoughts when they spring up; that we 
should know, and feel sure, that when we 
pray, we do that which has in it a true 
reality; that we do in very deed speak to 
God, and that He does hear us; that we 
have that for which we ask faithfully. 

To see this, we must consider, first, 
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what prayer is: and this will farther lead 
us to see, secondly, how it must be offered 
up; and then, thirdly, how real a thing 
it is. 

I. What, then, is prayer? It is the con- 
scious drawing near of the soul of a sinful, 
weak, ignorant, self-willed creature to its 
holy, loving, all-wise, and almighty Creator. 
It is the coming of a creature who has a 
will, and who knows that he has it: who 
knows that he cannot help willing and 
choosing, and that, whatever his words may 
say, or whatever a part of him may feel, or 
whatever he may desire to feel, yet that 
he, the man within, is governed by that 
will of his, and that he cannot, at last, 
choose what it will not;—that he may be 
crushed by force from without, but that by 
no such force can his will be altered ;— it 
is the coming of such a creature as this to 
God. And it cannot, therefore, be his com- 
ing with the form of request, and the real 
meaning, “Do as Thou wilt in spite of me 
and my prayers:” this cannot be prayer. 
But neither can it be the drawing near 
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with this request, “I know what is best 
for me, and therefore I ask this of Thee 
whether Thou wilt or not:” this, surely, 
were no real prayer; this were to put down 
the Creator from His throne, and to set 
our own blind and wavering fancy on it in 
His stead. 

If, therefore, neither of these be prayer, 
what must it be? It must be the approach 
of one conscious of possessing a will, to the 
Supreme Will, with this true supplication : 
*“T have these desires; I cannot still them; 
and they combine together into the voice 
of my soul. They grow up into my will, 
and I cannot choose against my will. Yet 
I would not set it up against Thy will. 
Give me the good after which my soul 
longs; give me the true good, and not the 
seeming good; all good is in Thee. It 
is after this that I am inarticulately crav- 
ing. These desires of good, Thou must 
satisfy them, and therefore I come to Thee. 
This will of mine, it is now uncertain, vary- 
ing, wayward, blind, and passionate. Lord, 
make it like Thy will. Make it pure, firm, 
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and right.” Now in all this there is a real 
prayer. This may be the prayer of one 
who is yet far from having secured the 
peace and blessedness of a will which is in 
true harmony with the will of God. It 
may be the cry against himself of one deeply 
conscious of much remaining rebellion—the 
one true note amidst abounding discords— 
the longing after restoration; such an one 
may truly desire his own purification, and 
may thus ask it sincerely of God: and in 
some measure there must be this character 
about all real prayer. 

And this may be present even in the 
most particular supplication; even when 
we go to ask of God some special tem- 
poral boon; when we beg of Him the life 
of a child, the turning aside of some cala- 
mity, the averting of some darkness, the 
gift of some desired object; yet still in 
the soul of the true son of God there is 
this calming undersong; this more than 
a merely negative resigning itself to God; 
this earnest craving after an enlightened, 
quickened will: even in the trembling of 
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the needle—in the midst of all these de- 
sires—still his inmost soul may point to its 
one right aim; there may be still the one 
highest longing to find in God the true 
good, which, with such an apparent reality, 
seems to be now present in this or that 
particular object of desire. 

And this is the proper character of all 
petitions for earthly things, if they are in- 
deed to deserve the name of prayers. They 
must, in their essence, be not the mere 
seeking for some outward good, but the 
seeking for it in God. It is not enough 
that we ask with a certain submission to 
His will; for, after all, that is only seeking 
Him for this outward object. This may 
be, and it often is, the beginning of true 
prayer—so graciously does God lure us 
through our wants unto Himself; but so 
long as it remains in this, it is not yet 
true prayer. We do not pray truly till 
our earthly wants lead us to seek Him for 
Himself; to go not only for the gift but 
for the Giver; to find in Him what can- 
not be in them. This is prayer indeed. 
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And so we may see, that mere earnest 
supplication is often scarcely to be called 
prayer. For it may be nothing more than 
the expression of the passionate longings of 
an earthly heart, casting itself forth in the 
decent seemliness of a religious garb. So, 
doubtless, Saul of Tarsus had often called 
earnestly upon God out of the boiling 
surges of that impetuous self-willed spirit 
which ruled within him; and yet until he 
had learnt to say, “ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me do?” he had never prayed. If this 
were prayer, who could pray more fervently 
than Baal’s priests, or than many of the 
heathen, who at one time cry to their gods 
with passionate entreaties, “cutting them- 
selves with knives and lancets,” and then 
turn their prayer into threats if their sup- 
plications are not granted? But this is no 
true prayer: for prayer must be the reach- 
ing forth of the soul, not after other things 
through God, but through all other things 
after God. 

II. If this, then, viewed in general, be 
prayer, see next what this implies as to 
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the second question—how it can be truly 
offered up. 

1. For, first, this will explain these 
words of St. Paul: “Praying always with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit.” 
For this casting of itself upon God must be 
the work of His Spirit in the soul. If mere 
earnestness of entreaty made up the essence 
of prayer, then the inward emotions of the 
heart, or at least many outward things, 
might give birth to it: sorrow, or fear, or 
the desire of some much-coveted gift; all 
of these might, with no special aid from 
the Holy One, press out of man the ery of 
prayer. But to this true bringing near of 
the inmost soul to Him, none of these alone 
can reach. There must be the brooding of 
the one creative Spirit over the dark waters 
of the heart before they can be gathered 
thus into the shape and order of a Christian 
prayer. There must be, in some measure 
at least, this peculiar sense of need; this 
craving after all in God; this longing of the 
will itself, in the midst of its rebellion, for 
the healing which it needs; and this there 
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cannot be without the secret drawing of 
God’s Holy Spirit. Of itself, the diseased 
will would start back in the stubbornness 
of its own evil choice from that which 
thwarts it; it would harden itself against 
interruption; it would try to forget God; 
to persuade itself that He was not, or that 
He took no account of His creatures. This 
turning to the Healer, this coming for de- 
liverance, must be itself the first fruit of 
His merciful power. In this great work 
He does so truly act that He does all but 
overpower us; He does all which can be 
done for one truly endued with the power 
of choice; He stirs upon the soul; He 
encompasses us in the midst of our half- 
heartedness with His own gracious influ- 
ences; He cherishes the first faint yearn- 
ing of the will after its true end; He aids 
us against the evil within us, and the 
hindrances without; He brings us to the 
Healer; “ No man can come unto me, ex- 
cept the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.” So that prayer is thus truly called 
in Scripture, the unutterable pleadings of 
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the Spirit for us. The prayer to which 
God hearkens is that which He has first 
stirred up in our souls. The longing after 
Him, which He satisfies, it was of His own 
creating. 

2. And then, secondly; in another point 
this teaches us how we must pray. For it 
shows us why all our petitions are to be 
presented in the name of Christ. 

For how else can such as we come into 
the heavenly presence? We long, it may 
be, with more or less sincerity and strength 
of desire, that He should heal us; that 
He should come between our passions and 
ourselves; that He should strengthen and 
restore our will; that He should make 
it His sanctified instrument of rule within 
us, and set us free at once from its capri- 
cious tyranny, and from its fickle abdica- 
tions of its rightful dominion. But how 
are such as we to draw nigh? Our blessed 
Saviour brings us nigh to Him. He who 
shed His precious blood for our redemp- 
tion, He who bore, He who bears our na- 
ture, He who calls us brethren, He opens 
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the way; through Him, and through Him 
only, we can approach the mercy-seat. 
He is the head of the redeemed family ; 
in Him only can we each one ever stand 
accepted: He takes us by the hand, and 
leads us into the holy presence; He calls 
us “brethren,” and even in the strength 
of that blessed brotherhood we open our 
sin-bound, stammering lips, and say, “Our 
Father, which art in heaven.” It is from 
no unmeaning custom, but from the deep 
necessity of everlasting laws, that all the 
prayers we offer up within this holy place 
begin and end with our Redeemer’s name. 
All prayer must be the Spirit’s breath with- 
in us, and it must be offered up to God 
through Jesus Christ: “through Him we 
both have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father.” 

3. And then, once more; if prayer is 
to be offered up aright, it must be habi- 
tual,—it must be “praying always with 
all prayer and supplication.” Sudden sup- 
plications in times of fear or deep distress 
are, indeed, the best refuge of God’s faithful 
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servant; but if sudden supplications are 
to be true prayers, they must be parts 
of habitual prayers. No man can pray 
seldom and pray well. For prayer, as we 
have seen, is the flying of the soul to 
God, “as the doves to their windows ;” 
and for this He must be known to be a 
place of refuge. The struggle of the re- 
luctant, wavering will must have been over- 
come: the soul must have learned habi- 
tually to seek all things in God. And so 
our prayers take their colour from our lives 
past, as, in another way, our lives take 
their colour from our prayers. A pas- 
sionate, self-willed life, a life drowned in 
outward things; prevalent worldly cares, 
covetous desires, or sensual pleasures ;— 
these, whilst they continue, make it im- 
possible for us in very deed to draw nigh 
to God as our Portion, or even as our 
Healer. We may cry to Him under the 
heavy pressure of some outward want; a 
sharpened desire of some special blessing 
may make us call on Him; but there can 
be none of that longing after Him, that 
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seeking His presence, that thirsting for His 
healing, which make up the very essence 
of prayer: we must learn to “continue in 
prayer,” if we would pray at all aright. 

III. And now, if this is prayer, and 
if it must thus be offered up, see, lastly, 
brethren, what a real thing it is. Most 
real surely it is on every side. It is most 
real on your part. It is not an inevitable 
submission to an irresistible power, cloth- 
ing itself deceitfully in the garb of suppli- 
cation; it is conscious weakness clinging 
to absolute strength: it is not, on the 
other hand, the casting away of your per- 
sonal being, of your wants, and fears, and 
desires ; it is the bringing them to Him in 
whom alone you well know is their true 
satisfaction; it is not casting them away, 
and it is not merely seeking them from 
Him—it is seeking them in Him; it is 
coming with your will, your passions, your 
whole soul, that you may be healed by His 
touch, and dwell under His shadow. So 
that thus far prayer may be most real on 
your part. 
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And this is not all; it is, moreover, 
real on your part, because it is real on 
His. It is not only that you place your 
soul in a certain posture before the Un- 
seen; it is that you do really come into 
His presence; that He does indeed hear 
what you indeed speak; that you call upon 
Him, and that He answers, “Here am 
I.” If, indeed, every passionate cry were 
a prayer, there would be many unanswered 
prayers; but there is not one unanswered ; 
and these have no answers only because 
they are not prayers. God is found of them 
that seek Him. If your soul draws nigh 
to Him; if, in the consciousness of sin, of 
misery, of want, and of weakness, you draw 
nigh to Him, He does draw nigh to you. 
It is He Himself who has stirred up your 
soul to ask for this or for that special boon; 
and He has stirred you up to ask for it 
because He means to give it to you; and 
this is His way of giving it. He has let 
this danger threaten you, even as tender 
parents seem to leave a self-willed child, 
that it may feel its weakness, and fly to 
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them. God would have the danger drive 
you to Him; and when you have thus fled 
to Him, He will remove it. There is a 
communion between your soul and Him; 
He will satisfy the deepest desires of that 
nature He has given you; He will turn 
aside your fears; you shall find in Him 
what you truly seek for. 

And surely these, then, are the most 
real moments of that life which you are 
spending. What are all outward things in 
comparison with them? How unreal is the 
great mass of our business, the throng and 
the bustle of our pleasures! What imper- 
tinences consume our days; how small a 
part of them is really spent upon our true 
selves! And what a perplexing mixture of 
unreality is there even in the things which 
come closest to us, in our friendships, and 
our love, and our care, and our sorrow? 
How far, far more real is the hour of still 
solitary prayer; is the standing under the 
shadow of the everlasting Rock ; is the will- 
ing surrender of the soul to Him, that He 
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may cleanse it, that He may strengthen it, 
that He may renew it, that He may dwell 
in it, that it may be His eternally ? 

Yes, brethren, these our prayers are 
the realities of our lives; let us watch and 
pray lest we turn them into delusions and 
aform. There is this exceeding peril about 
them. If we accustom ourselves to the 
evil thought of “saying our prayers;” if 
we establish the habit of using the great 
name of God in formal sentences; if we 
accustom ourselves to seem to pray; if we 
usually substitute conventional decencies 
for going apart, and, in the singleness of 
our being, reaching forth after Him the 
withered arm which He must restore, the 
crooked will which He must straighten, the 
inward plague which He must staunch; 
how shall our prayers not be unrealities? 
But if they be so, it is not because prayer 
is unreal, but because we do not pray; 
because we turn the truest part of our 
lives into a delusion, and their most real 
act into a mockery; it is because we our- 
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selves are hypocrites, and our hope utterly 
perishing. 

From which may God, of His great 
mercy, keep us through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. 


SERMON X. 


THE CHARACTER OF BALAAM. 


NuMBERS Xxili. 26. 


‘* But Balaam answered and said unto Balak, Told not 
I thee, saying, All that the Lord speaketh, that I 
must do?” 


Many questions which we cannot answer 
are suggested by this account of Balaam, 
the son of Beor; but enough is clear to set 
simply before us the outlines of a striking 
and instructive character. 

Almost two hundred years had passed 
since the death of Joseph, and some rays 
of light from the old patriarchal dispensa- 
tion still lingered on in the Gentile world. 
The gifts of God’s grace had not contracted 
themselves into a single channel; and their 
presence was visible beyond the line of His 
immediate election, Upon Balaam they 
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plainly rested; endowing him with the 
spirit of prophecy. For this his name be- 
came famous in the countries round him; 
and when their kings were terrified by the 
spreading rumour of the Exodus, and the 
locust-like presence of Israel, they turned to 
him, and to the awful power which rested 
upon him, for help in their extremity. 

“Balak the king of Moab brought him 
from Aram, saying, Come, curse me Jacob, 
and come, defy Israel.” 

There was much that well befitted his 
high character in his reception of the em- 
bassy. He spake as it became a prophet of 
God: “Lodge here this night, and I will 
bring you word again, as the Lord shall 
speak unto me.” In the night-visions God 
refused to let him go with them; and he at 
once sent them back with this message to 
the king of Moab. 

And such, to a great degree, was through- 
out his conduct. He put aside the baits 
of Balak’s second embassy, by declaring that 
he could not, for a house full of silver and 
gold, “go beyond the word of the Lord his 
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God to do less or more.” Nor was his 
language altered when he stood before the 
king of Moab. “Lo, lam come unto thee,” 
was his answer to Balak’s reproaches for his 
first refusal; “have I now any power at all 
to say any thing? the word that God put- 
teth in my mouth, that shall [ speak.” And 
that word he did speak, in spite of Balak’s 
bribes and promises; in spite of his threat- 
enings and his anger, three several times 
he solemnly blessed the people whom he 
was brought to curse; and at last, after de- 
claring, in a voice of the truest and noblest 
inspiration, their unequalled happiness, and 
the entire overthrow of all their enemies, he 
returned to his place unrewarded and un- 
honoured, because he had declared unflinch- 
ingly the truth of God. 

What, at first sight, we might ask, could 
more distinctly mark the faithful servant 
of the Highest? And yet this man is so- 
lemnly set down in the New Testament 
as the very type of those whose covetous- 
ness is their ruin. It is exactly this appa- 
rent contrast, or, to speak more truly, this 
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combination in one man of opposite quali- 
ties, which makes his character so fearfully 
instructive. 

For, with all the favourable traits which 
we have noticed, the features of his be- 
setting sin are plainly marked. The first 
description of Balak’s embassy suggests it: 
the messengers set forth to win the prophet 
to their side with “the rewards of divina- 
tion in their hands.” The power of money 
over him seems to have been known; and 
so, when he refused to come, Balak hoped 
to overpower his scruples by the bribe of 
great promotion. And the prophet’s conduct 
well justified these expectations. God ap- 
peared to him in the visions of the night 
when first the messengers of Moab were 
lodged within his house, and distinctly told 
him that he should not go; that he should 
not curse the people, for that they were 
blessed. Had Balaam’s heart been right, 
this would have settled the question for 
ever; and when the messengers returned, 
he would at once have refused them. The 
faltering answer, “Tarry ye here also this 
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night,” betrayed all. He did not dare to 
go in the face of a refusal, but he hoped 
to win permission; he longed for the gifts, 
and he thought that perhaps, at the last, he 
might extract such a license as would allow 
him to earn them. 

And now mark the next revelation of 
this double heart. God appeared to him 
again, and gave him a limited permission, 
to try his faithfulness: “If the men come 
to call thee, go.” This was just the test of 
an honest heart; and here again Balaam 
failed: he did not wait for this intimation ; 
he was too glad to obtain what seemed a 
permission to do that which he desired to 
do; and he rose up early in the morning, 
and saddled his ass, and went with them. 
Wor this he was withstood by God, and 
well-nigh perished by the way. In the first 
fear and fervour of his peril and deliverance, 
he overcame his desire for the bribes of 
Moab, and offered to return at once. But 
his old sin soon revived within him, and 
subdued him; for we next find him vainly 
trying, by varying his place of sacrifice, to 
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win from God the power of cursing those 
whom he himself had just been constrained 
to declare blessed of Him. And if we fol- 
low on the history, we find, after he had 
declared that there was no enchantment 
or divination against Israel; after he had 
clearly learned, and distinctly announced, 
that God was with them, was their portion 
and their strength ;—after all this,—we find 
this same man giving the cursed counsel 
by which the people were led into sin; and, 
later still, he appears amongst those who 
actually fought against Israel, and perished 
in battle amongst the enemies of God, whose 
destruction he had himself foretold. 

Such was the contradiction which strove 
within his heart. He feared God so far 
that he dared not rebel directly against 
His will; he saw the blessedness of being 
on His side; he longed to die the death 
of the righteous, and to share in the peace 
of his latter end; but he liked the world 
so well—he was so much in love with 
its gauds, and its honours, and its wealth, 
that he was ever trying to humour his con- 
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science to bend the line of right to the 
line of seeming interest. He thought to 
secure this world and the next; he did lose 
both: he had too much truth to secure the 
rewards of Balak, he had too little truth 
to escape the wrath of God. Not that he 
was what we commonly describe by the ap- 
pellation, hypocrite: he did not study to 
appear one character whilst he was an- 
other: he did fear God, but he did not 
fear Him in the right way; it was the fear 
of a slave, not of a son; the fear bred by 
the thought of punishment, not the fear 
of awe—he did not love God at all; he 
was weak and irresolute in purpose; his 
reason approved of God’s service, but the 
low cravings of a covetous temper were not 
cast out of his heart by a true spirit of love, 
and so in time they stifled all its higher 
aspirations. It was in vain that he knew 
the blessedness of being on God’s side; in 
vain that the Spirit of the Highest rested 
on him; in vain that his eyes were opened, 
and that visions of God’s glory, such as man 
knows not, passed in unveiled majesty before 
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him; he was failing in the great trial of his 
own moral being; and so he fell at last, 
and fell hopelessly. 

And the lesson to be learned from such 
a character is surely plain for us. What a 
revelation is there here of the heart of many 
besides Balaam! How probable is it that 
some of us are even now entangled in his 
snare! How many live and die after his 
miserable pattern ! 

For what else is his character than 
that of the half-hearted Christian? He, 
too, has great gifts of God; he has been 
grafted into Christ’s body; the Holy Spirit 
has been poured out on him; he knows 
the blessedness of serving God; he longs 
to die the death of the righteous; his heart 
kindles as he hears God’s word, or takes 
his place in the congregation of the faith- 
ful; and, like Balaam, he can speak well 
of the things of God. Nay, it may be 
he goes even farther; he gives up some- 
thing for God; he is not exactly what he 
would be if he did not believe in God and 
judgment: he refuses some of the “re- 
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wards of divination;” he gives up some 
honours, the gratification of some appe- 
tites, some advantages, some ways of pleas- 
ing himself, some opportunity of shining or 
of rising in the world, something which has 
attractions for him, but which be cannot 
enjoy without going directly counter to the 
will of God ;—for this open rebellion he is 
not yet ripe. 

Yet, in every such instance, he makes 
an unwilling and a partial sacrifice; he 
keeps back something; he goes as near 
as he dares to sin; he wishes that he 
could go farther; he allows some evil 
affection, some unholy passion, some un- 
lawful practice, to abide within his soul. 
He is failing in his trial; failing in such 
little instances, perhaps, that he does not 
know what it is that he is doing. He 
looks, it may be, to some great sacrifices 
which he has made for right, to some signal 
instance in which he sent back the world’s 
messengers, and refused its bribes; and 
he takes comfort from the view; though 
the evil remains in him; though, in little 
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things, and on smaller occasions, he is 
yielding to it; though he longs, if he dared, 
to yield to it altogether. He is just what 
Balaam was; not a hypocrite in the sense 
of wilfully deceiving any, by professing any 
feelings and principles which he knows are 
not within him, but an uncertain, irresolute, 
wavering, half-hearted man; with many 
better principles and feelings, but withal 
with an under-growth of evil which he will 
not utterly root out, and which, therefore, 
grows upon him, and promises too surely 
to choke all his nobler hopes, all his holier 
purposes, and, at last, to destroy the very 
spiritual life of his soul. 

In this view, then, how full is this cha- 
racter of Balaam of instruction for ourselves. 
Let us gather it up, before we close, into 
some practical conclusions. 

And, first, let us see here the infinite 
importance to each one of us, of being in- 
deed earnest Christians; of giving to God 
our hearts and our affections. For this, 
and this alone, is truly to serve Him. All 
partial sacrifices short of this are but in- 
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struments of self-deception. To attain to 
this is the very end of our being. For 
this were we born; for this were we re- 
deemed; for this were we baptized, and 
thereby grafted into Christ’s Church, and 
endued with God’s Holy Spirit; for this 
we have had His word in our hands; for 
this He has revealed Himself in it—has 
told us of His love, of our redemption, of 
His grace; for this He has shown us how 
others have given up their hearts to Him, 
and how with them He has dealt in faith- 
fulness, and truth, and love; to bring us 
to this has God been dealing with us all 
our life through, in all its turns; in sor- 
row, in disappointment, in success, in that 
separate world of hopes, and fears, and 
being, which is cast round each of us, in 
all He has been striving with us, that we 
might be led to make this choice,—that we 
would love Him, and that we would serve 
Him Have we for ourselves made this 
solemn decision? If not, all our life hither- 
to, as far as concerns its most important 
issue, has been thrown away. For, until 
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this choice is truly made by us, our life 
is nothing better than a miserable self-con- 
tradiction ; it is a child’s passion, a fickle 
day of storm and sunshine, the dream of 
fever or the aimless confusion of delirium. 
There can be neither plan, shape, nor 
order, nor keeping, in the life of the half- 
hearted man. To love God, to serve Him, 
this alone gives order, meaning, and blessed- 
ness, to every separate act of our lives. 
The want of this makes the highest acts of 
religion utterly worthless and unmeaning; 
in vain we say prayers, in vain we read 
God’s word and hear it, in vain we deny 
ourselves, and fast, give alms, and com- 
municate, unless there be this one ruling 
principle governing our lives. And where 
this indeed is, the commonest actions be- 
come acts of religion; if they are done 
to please Him, our little daily instances of 
self-denial grow into real sacrifices; com- 
mon offerings become true oblations: not 
prayer only, and alms, and receiving the 
holy Eucharist, but every deed of kind- 
ness to a neighbour, nay, every meal, every 
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action, all are holy things, sanctified by the 
word of God and prayer; all are the fruit 
of His Spirit, all are the reasonable ser- 
vice of a redeemed and renewed life. And 
to attain to this is in our power. God’s 
Holy Spirit will make us able thus to love 
Him, if we truly seek for it. Only let us 
believe His sure word of promise, and act 
upon it; let us make our own the great 
spiritual influences which, in the Church, 
are within our reach; let us, as the re- 
deemed of Christ, claim our place in the 
heavenly kingdom, and all its mighty powers 
will indeed renew our souls. 

And then, secondly, let us strive to sub- 
due wholly every separate sin to which we 
are tempted. 

If we allow any one to continue, all our 
work is in vain. All our other labours, all 
our religious offices, all our prayers, are in 
vain, if we suffer any sin to abide in our 
hearts. It is a poison-root, which will kill 
all the verdure of the soul. Here is where 
so many fail. They are conscious of some 
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evil, which has such a hold upon them, that 
they either do not strive against it at all, 
or strive faintly, and as those who expect 
to be subdued. They do not mean to give 
up all; far from it: they mean to be reli- 
gious, and so they pray perhaps, and give 
up other things, and have religious feelings, 
but they do not bring them to bear on this 
cherished form of evil, on their own weak 
point. Secretly they indulge the hope that 
this sin is rather more excusable, because 
in other things they are so religious. Thus 
they make their religion the cloak and ex- 
cuse for sin, instead of the mteans of de- 
stroying sin; they would not dare to in- 
dulge it so far, if they were not so religious ; 
if there was not some makeweight against 
it of this sort; something which makes it 
seem to them a less unreasonable expecta- 
tion that they should die the death of the 
righteous. 

This is the very character of half- 
heartedness. It matters not what the sin 
is; it may be Balaam’s sin of covetous- 
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ness, or love of this world, or sensuality, 
or unkind and suspicious tempers, or dis- 
honesty, or moral cowardice; but what- 
ever it be, it is your destruction. It is 
bringing all falsehood and contradiction 
into your soul. If you are consciously 
allowing one sin to rule within you, you 
are turning all the rest of your religion 
into a poisonous narcotic, and a mother of 
hypocrisy. The most hopeless of all cha- 
racters is that of him who (half-consciously 
and to quiet conscience) has cultivated re- 
ligious feelings as a set-off against his 
faults, instead of using religion as a means 
of conquering them. No one can tell the 
havoc that he thus makes in all his re- 
ligious powers; in every faculty of his 
soul. Nothing so entrances a man’s con- 
science as such a life. It must be so; 
his conscience either ceases to speak, or 
speaks lies. He has two lives: the as- 
sumed life of religious feeling, which is 
always before him in his self-flattery: the 
real life of an unsanctified heart, which will 
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meet him before the bar of God, and by 
which he must be judged. 

And if this be so, let us see, lastly, our 
great need of seeking earnestly from God 
the gift of a sincere heart. 

In what danger are we all of keeping 
secretly some favoured form of sin; how 
sure are we to do so if left to ourselves, 
how blind are we to our own faults; how 
ready to excuse them; how soft and self- 
indulgent in all the separate stages of our 
difficult cure; how apt to set off our better 
feelings against our vices; and thus to 
make ourselves little else than a specious 
falsehood and a moral contradiction! And 
who shall keep us from this but He who 
searches the heart? Before Him let us 
open continually these hearts of ours; to 
Him, their all-seeing Creator; to Him, their 
merciful Redeemer; to Him, their gracious 
Sanctifier; to Him let us open them, that 
He may read them to us, and cleanse them 
for us. Yea, in the sight of the danger 
and destruction of an half-hearted service 
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let us say to Him, “ Who can understand 
his errors? Oh, cleanse Thou me from my 
secret faults!” 


SERMON XI. 


THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST WITH HIS DISCIPLES 
AFTER HIS RESURRECTION. 


Acts 1. 8. 


* To whom also He showed Himself alive after His 
passion, by many infallible proofs, being seen of 
them forty days, and speaking of the things pertain- 


ing to the kingdom of God.” 


Amipst all the mysteries of the incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, those of these 
forty days, which we have just concluded, 
seem, in many points, the most perplexing. 
From first to last, indeed, as we follow His 
life, we are in the midst of surpassing won- 
ders. His conception, His birth, His child- 
hood, His growth, His ministry, His agony, 
His bitter passion, His death, His descent 
into hell, Eis resurrection, all are deeply 
mysterious; and to maintain the tone and 
volume of our faith unimpaired, we must 
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ever remember that there is this underlying 
depth of meaning throughout the simple 
narrative of the Gospels. _Whensocever the 
ark of God is opened, there are, with the 
revelation of His purposes of mercy, thun- 
derings, and lightnings, and voices; the 
still small voice for faithful ears; and yet 
all around the whirlwind and the earth- 
quake,—awful attestations of the near pre- 
sence of the unapproachable Majesty. 

But, amidst all of these mysteries, there 
are peculiar difficulties as to this sojourn of 
our blessed Master on the earth for these 
forty days after His resurrection. What 
was the condition of that risen body which 
He had now put on? Was it subject to 
the laws of space, as of old it had been? 
Where was He during those long intervals 
when the disciples saw Him not? Into 
what secret place of God’s presence was 
He withdrawn? Above all, as being most 
directly practical, what was the purpose 
of this long delay before He sat upon His 
throne of glory? Why did He tarry for 
these forty days upon the earth? 
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It is this question I would especially 
consider this morning. Not as though we 
could enter fully into its answer; nor as if 
we could hope to understand all the pur- 
poses which may have been accomplished 
during those forty days. We cannot and 
must not attempt to do so; we cannot fol- 
low His track through the mighty waters 
of His hidden doings; we must not think 
that we know all that God was effecting 
in redemption. All the parts of that vast 
work reach far beyond our grasp. When 
Christ died, when He descended into hell, 
when He waited for His ascension, He may 
have been working wonders which we know 
not of. We cannot follow Him even in 
thought. We know not how He may have 
blessed the world of spirits; how He may 
have triumphed in His own dominions over 
the prince of darkness. Dim forms of vast- 
ness pass before our astonished eyes, even 
as we gaze into those depths. Other worlds 
we know, in countless multitude, people the 
immensity of space around us. They too, 
like this earth of ours, may be full of con- 
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scious reasonable beings, the work of His 
hand. To them also, it may be, that re- 
demption may extend. Here, perhaps, the 
battle may be fought, of which the mighty 
issue shall bless a whole creation. All 
things, at least, we know, both which are 
in heaven and which are on earth, are 
gathered together in Christ — they find 
their Head in Him. 

And of all this we can say nothing; 
but without supposing that we can fathom 
these depths, or understand these hidden 
things, we may gather some reasons, and 
those of great practical importance, for this 
long tarrying of our Master on the earth, 
from a careful examination of the account 
given us of His intercourse at this time 
with His disciples. It seems, then, in 
many respects, to have been intended to 
prepare them, and, through them, His 
whole Church, for the mode of His after- 
presence with them even to the end. At 
His first appearing to the faithful Mary, 
we may read such an intimation in His 
words, “Touch me not; for I am not yet 
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ascended to my Father:” for in saying this, 
He seems to have addressed the secret 
thoughts of her heart. She was full of joy, 
that after the fearful separation of the 
cross and the tomb, she had found Him 
again. She cast herself at His feet; she 
would have laid hold of them; have kept 
Him ever with her; she would never again 
be parted from Him. All these thoughts 
He meets at once. He bids her not to 
seek to stay Him with her. He warns her 
at once that He would not now abide with 
them, as of old He had abode: Touch— 
or stay—me not; Iam not yet ascended. 
There remained to be accomplished this 
wonderful conclusion of His earthly life — 
He had to ascend to God. She had found 
Him, but He was not as He had been; 
she might tell His brethren, for their joy, 
that she had seen Him; that she had 
heard Him; that she spake to Him, and 
that He had answered her: but with these 
words of joy there must be the intimation 
of a new law of being under which He had 
passed; they were to be prepared for meet- 
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ing Him, by the warning that He would 
not abide with them as He had abode. 

And all His after-intercourse with them 
led them farther on in the same lesson. 
The uncertainty of His presence and His 
departure; His standing amongst them 
when the door was closed; His appearing 
to them in another form, so that they knew 
Him not,—their eyes being holden whilst 
they communed with Him; His being seen, 
now in the garden by the Magdalene alone, 
then by the other women; by the two 
going to Emmaus, and, almost at the same 
moment, by the eleven; His being with 
them on the shore as they followed their 
old business of fishermen: all this, as well 
as the marked irregularity as to the time 
of His absence from them, — sometimes 
appearing often in one day, then being a 
whole week unseen,—all of this—was evi- 
dently teaching them the same lesson; and 
that lesson was, the new law of His pre- 
sence. It was imprinting on their minds 
that, though He had been taken from them, 
He had been more than given back to 
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them; that now He was ever with them. 
His being with them now was a sort of 
everpresent absence. They saw Him, and 
He was beside them. Where was He when 
they saw Him not? How near might He 
still be to them! The impalpable air sud- 
denly gave up to them His form. They 
saw Him; they heard Him; He joined 
unexpectedly in their conversation or ac- 
tions, as if He had all along been unseen a 
witness of them; they handled Him; He 
was there; He blessed them; and again 
He vanished out of their sight. But was 
He gone, or only hidden? was He away, or 
only unseen? They were now learning that 
He was ever with them; that He was not, 
as before, present with those who were 
in one place, and therefore absent from 
those who were in another: that it was not 
with Him now as it had been of old, when 
He was not with the dying Lazarus at Be- 
thany because He was with the twelve in 
the parts of Galilee; but that wheresoever 
two or three were gathered, there He was 
in the midst of them; that space, and so 
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singleness of place, were not to Him. And 
this was:a most practical belief. It gave a 
sense of reality to their whole lives. They 
were learning the great law of His spiritual 
presence. For al] they did was done in 
His sight. In a moment He might stand 
visibly beside them. There was no more 
room for “reasoning apart, in the way, 
which of them was the greatest;” for they 
ever felt that His eye was on them; that 
His ear marked their words. And this, 
while it interfered with none of the true 
joys of life, did yet add a depth and a se- 
riousness to its whole character: their ac- 
tions were deeds done in full light, under 
the King’s eye, with His approbation or dis- 
pleasure marked on each; they were con- 
scious of too high a presence to be triflers, 
or mean or shallow themselves. 

And the especial character of our Lord’s 
appearances brought this lesson home to 
each one of them. It was not merely that 
in some way He was present with the whole 
Church, but He was present with every 
one of them singly. During these forty days 
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there was some special purpose stamped 
upon each separate appearance. Of old 
they had shared with Him an ordinary 
life; He had mingled with them as a man 
mingles with his friends, in common ac- 
tions, in common conversation, in the pass- 
ing incidents of every day’s actions. But 
now all had changed in this respect. They 
had known Christ after the flesh, but now 
henceforth they knew Him no more. Now 
He came to one and another on some spe- 
cial errand; as one who had been watch- 
ing the hidden working of their hearts, 
who was privy to the secret history of 
their individual being, and who suddenly 
manifested to them this, His before hid- 
den presence with them. It was to revive 
the broken heart of the faithful Mary, as, 
when all the rest were gone away, she still 
stood without by the sepulchre, weeping; 
it was to open the understandings of those 
who talked of all these things as they 
walked to Emmaus, and were sad; it was 
to breathe peace and power upon Apostles ; 
it was to reprove and enlighten the: doubt- 
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ing faith of Thomas; to humble and to 
cheer the impetuous, fallen, and deeply 
penitent Peter;—It was for such purposes 
as these, and always for some end, which 
they who saw Him would understand and 
feel, that He now appeared. And thus 
He taught them to know that they were 
singly before Him; that in their own wants, 
and fears, and difficulties, and dangers, they 
were indeed with Him; that now not St. 
John only, but that each one of them, might 
lean on that breast, and rest there his own 
burden. 

In this was the secret of their strength, 
and patience, and joy. It was a life of 
great outward trial which was appointed 
them. Besides the common sufferings which 
weigh down daily life, they had their pecu- 
liar sorrows. A world was against them; 
bad men and bad spirits beset and vexed 
them. There were dungeons, and stripes, 
and shipwrecks, cruel scourgings, and the 
angry violence of mobs; there were stonings, 
and the sword, and the cross;.these were 
ever around them. Surely they, as St. 
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Paul says, like those who of old were given 
over in the fierce games of pagan festivity 
to the utmost extremity of suffering, were 
“set forth last, as a spectacle unto the 
world, and to angels, and to men;” and 
yet in all they “rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy:” they were men whose deep, real 
hearts were full of abiding gladness, because 
they were ever in that presence of the Un- 
seen. Each one by degrees learned this 
great lesson; each one passed under His 
hand, and found His mark stamped upon 
himself, and knew that He was with him. 
They had entered into the mystery con- 
cerning which they had once asked igno- 
rantly: “Lord, how is it that Thou wilt 
manifest Thyself to us, and not unto the 
world?” ‘They were discovering the hidden 
secret of “ His being in the Father, and they 
in Him, and He inthem.” They had found 
indeed that it was even expedient for them 
that He had gone away, because by a closer 
and more perpetual presence He had come 
nigh unto them, and abode with them. 
This, then, was for them the especial 
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reason for our Lord’s abiding forty days 
upon the earth after His resurrection. And 
for us the lesson is well-nigh the same. 
At first sight, indeed, it may seem that our 
circumstances and theirs are so widely 
changed that this can scarcely be. For 
that then He was with them, and that now 
He has ascended into the heavens and has 
left us. Yet the difference is less real than 
apparent. He has indeed ascended into the 
heavens; yet what is this but as one of 
His absences from them? From them He 
was away, first a week, then longer, and 
now He has been away eighteen hundred 
years: but what then? What is time to 
Him? Are not “a thousand years in His 
sight but as yesterday when it is past, and 
as a watch in the night?” and, like them, 
we are all the while under the law of a pre- 
sent absence. Yet a moment, and He may 
stand visibly beside us. Before this day’s 
sun sets we may hear the trump of the 
archangel, and see Him face to face: and 
even whilst we see Him not, do we not 
know that He is beside us, and that we 
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are before Him? When He vanished from 
the eyes of the disciples, they knew not 
where He was; but they believed that He 
was near: and is He not near to us, even 
though He be in heaven? How near we 
cannot tell. Has space, any more than 
time, any relation to Him? Since His 
ascension into heaven He has more than 
once suddenly shewn Himself; in heaven 
indeed, and yet close to earth. So, in his 
agony, St. Stephen saw Him “standing” as 
in the ready attitude of help, and watch- 
ing His confessor: so in the evil city was 
His eye upon His “faithful martyr <An- 
tipas:” so did He speak in human voice 
to Saul beside Damascus: and so we, too, 
if we believe in Him, shall find His pre- 
sence. Yea, we shall know that He is 
with us, and that we stand before Him. 
Has He not thus manifested Himself to 
us in times of sorrow, of despondency, of 
pain, of deliverance, and of blessing? In 
our hour of prayer, when we have sought 
to open our heart to Him, has He not 
communed with our spirit, and spoken to 
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our inmost soul words which the world 
has heard not? have we not known that 
He was beside us, marking our secret 
prayers and tears, our smiting upon the 
breast and upon the thigh, our struggle 
with evil, our longing for sincerity, for 
purity, and truth? What can be more real 
than this presence ? 

And for us, as for them, this presence 
of the Lord is the secret of all strength 
and comfort. It is from not feeling this, 
from our suffering the world to shut it 
out, that there is so much weakness, and 
such a want of reality in our lives. A 
man cannot know what a serious thing his 
life is until he sees that he is ever with 
Christ in it; that for its little space he is 
called out of the throng to do solemnly 
his own part before the face of the Son 
of God. As he grows to perceive this, 
all becomes earnest round him. Life is 
a real thing to such an one; real in its 
deep heart of joy, real in its connexions, 
its actions, and its changes: all is bound 
to the unseen and the abiding: every 
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outer thing is a sacrament, and an in- 
strument, of an inner verity. And with 
this sense of reality is closely joined a 
blessed freedom and gladness, such as that 
which brightens an innocent childhood. 
The strength of a constant will, the art- 
lessness of an open heart, the sense of 
safety, the gladness of a filial confidence, 
and the sparkling play of the unclouded 
affections ;—these are the blessed fruits of 
leading a life in the remembrance of the 
constant presence of our Lord. Above all, 
in our acts of worship and devotion, in 
our prayers and in our praises, this is the 
only guard against formality and trifling. 
We must believe that He is with us; that 
we are before Him; that sacraments and 
outer things do not represent an absent 
Saviour, but bring the faithful man into 
His very presence; or our whole religion 
will become an empty, fruitless form. Let 
this, then, be our longing and our prayer, 
that He may manifest Himself unto us; 
that outer things may not fill and dull 
our eyes; that we may understand this 
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hidden law of a present absence, in which 
is the very secret of our lives. That so we 
may be brought each one daily closer to 
Him; that we may come under His rod 
and be marked as His, and know the safety 
and the strength of being in His presence; 
that the hand may be laid on us which 
giveth strength and gladness to the heart, 
whilst by its blessed pressure it so moulds 
and fashions us that we grow to bear His 
likeness, and become able to endure the 
light of His unveiled countenance. 


SERMON XII. 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF ACTIVE SERVICE. 


Sr. Marx v. 18, 19. 


** And when He was come into the ship, he that had 
been possessed with the devil prayed Him that he 
might be with Him. Howbeit Jesus suffered him 
not, but saith unto him, Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done 


for thee, and hath had compassion on thee.” 


Tuts great work of our blessed Lord in 
delivering the demoniac of Gadara, has 
occupied us once before. We then ex- 
amined in detail the nature and the powers 
of those spirits of evil under whose cruel 
yoke he had been brought. On this, then, 
we need not touch to-day; but in this last 
recorded incident of our Lord’s intercourse 
with the man whom He had delivered, there 
is a store of wisdom which we shall do well 
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to gather; for it throws a strong light upon 
the charge, and the safeguard, of the life of 
each one of us. 

The delivered demoniac, then, prayed 
that he might be with Jesus;—surely a 
most natural request ;—for he knew well his 
former misery and his present rest. Even 
of old time, when the evil one had op- 
pressed and cruelly misgoverned him, even 
then, in spite of the thick darkness which 
had settled on his perplexed mind, he had 
some dim sense of the wretchedness of his 
condition. That dwelling in the tombs, 
that crying night and day, and cutting him- 
self with stones,—all this was a declaration 
of some confused and irrational conscious- 
ness of misery: it was the inarticulate 
moaning of a dumb agony. And now that 
he looked back upon it from the blessed calm 
which he had reached, he could more clearly 
understand from what he had been deli- 
vered, As he thought upon the storm from 
which he had been so marvellously rescued, 
he remembered all the separate buffetings 
which made up its fury. How deep would 
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be the gratitude with which he would gaze 
on his Deliverer: and with what sorrow 
therefore would he hear the prayer of his 
countrymen that Jesus would depart out of 
their coasts! He owed to Him more than 
life: how could He endure His departure ? 
He understood something at least of His 
blessed character; He saw that He was the 
Christ. He desired, doubtless, that others 
with him should magnify the name of his 
Deliverer; he would have all around sen- 
sible of His greatness and of His love; 
all should press to Him for a blessing; all 
proclaim His glory. In such a state of 
mind he would fain call on rocks, and trees, 
and beasts, on things inanimate and things 
irrational, to mingle in His praises. But 
instead of this, with the mean grovelling 
spirit of a love of gain, the men of Gadara 
coldly besought Him to depart out of their 
coasts. How must such a prayer have 
sounded in his ear! 

Even this, however, was not all. Other 
thoughts besides these floods of gratitude 
would swell and struggle in his mind. The 
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power of Christ had set him free from these 
awful tyrants. That word of His wherewith 
the Lord had rebuked the evil ones was too 
mighty for them! and under a strong law 
of necessity, they had left their wretched 
prey. But they might still be close beside 
him: and who could say whether if He ~ 
withdrew Himself, they might not seize on 
him again, and even oppress him with a 
double bondage? Perhaps, the trembling 
man would feel,—perhaps I even now owe 
all to that presence which I am about to 
lose; and so “he sat at the feet of Jesus,” 
clinging to Him as the frightened child 
clings in the darkness to the breast which 
has always been its shelter; and when he 
perceived that the Lord would depart and 
leave those who so lightly esteemed His 
presence, he was well-nigh in despair, and 
saw no safety but in abandoning his native 
land and abiding with his Saviour. “ When 
He was come into the ship, he that had 
been possessed with the devil prayed Him 
that he might be with Him. Howbeit Jesus 
suffered him not.” 
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Now the words of this refusal seem to 
suggest to us its cause; for instead of stay- 
ing with Him, our Lord bade the lately 
possessed man go home to his friends, and 
tell them the great things which God had 
done for him. And in giving him this 
charge He did two things. First, He thus 
in mercy provided that they who in their 
blindness had besought Him to leave them, 
and who would not, like the dwellers in 
Judea, have other opportunities of hearing 
Him, should still be reached by His blessed 
gospel: and so this instance stands alone. 
For whereas in other cases He ordered 
those He healed to tell no man, here, 
on the contrary, He sent away the healed 
man, charged by Himself to deliver this 
message of mercy. And then, next, He 
hereby calmed the fears of the restored 
demoniac. He bade him believe that in 
labouring thus for Him, in declaring His 
name, in blessing others, he should find that 
presence, and so that safeguard from evil, 
for which his soul craved. He answered 
the fears of his heart, and told him that 
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whilst he laboured for his brethren, he 
should himself be safe from the assault of 
those mysterious powers he dreaded. The 
very charge was a promise. He was a 
monument of mercy—he should be kept 
as one: he longed to be in his Deliverer’s 
presence—he should be so: after another 
manner, indeed, from that for which he 
asked, but yet most truly, most closely, yea 
perpetually; wherever there was another 
to whom he could testify, wherever there 
was a tormented body, or a vexed spirit, 
there he might find anew his own Deliverer 
in bearing witness to His power. 

And these are our lessons. This is the 
light thrown upon our life, inasmuch as 
we are redeemed men; for just as far as we 
too have been delivered by Him, have we 
this charge from Him to testify to others. In 
bodily presence Christ has left us also. He 
has entered into the ship, and passed for a 
season to the other side. The mighty gulf 
which parts this world from the next has 
borne Him across its awful bosom: He is 
gone away. But with every heart which 
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He hath set free He has left this charge: 
“Go home to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee.” 
Into all social life this light penetrates. 
Every man is to be to those around him 
a living preacher of the power of the Re- 
deemer; he is to walk amongst his fellows 
as a witness for Christ. From him, too, 
the powers of evil have been banished; for 
him life wears another countenance; he is 
no longer, if he lives, as he may, under the 
renewing influences of the Holy Ghost, the 
slave of dark, or sensual, or furious, or 
earthly spirits. Silently it may be,—meek- 
ly and unobtrusively it must be, but yet 
most truly,—he is to bear witness to that 
mighty Deliverer, who found him out in 
his extremity, and broke the fetters which 
had bound his spirit. Those who mix with 
him in society, in business, in family life, 
are to feel that he is another man; that his 
is a spirit set free; that he is “sitting, and 
clothed, and in his right mind;” that he 
is acting on high motives; that there is in 
him nothing that is untrue; nothing im- 
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pure; nothing which speaks of dwelling in 
the tombs; nothing which separates him 
from a holy, charitable intercourse with 
others round him. They are to feel that 
he has learned the law of brotherhood which 
binds all men together, and perceived the 
special charge which has been laid upon 
himself. 

This brethren, if the grace of Christ is 
reigning in us, is the light which must break 
forth from our new life. It is thus that 
Christ is to preach through us; through 
us to heal those round us. And He will 
work through us, if we are faithful to our 
charge. Let us believe this great and 
most blessed truth, that we have a charge; 
and we shall find power to fulfil it, if we 
set about it in His strength. We need 
not acquiesce in all the evils of the world; 
Christ has sent us into the world to testify 
of Him, the Healer of its evil. It is but to 
few indeed that the power of working great 
and visible changes is intrusted; but all 
have some charge which they may fulfil. 
If we can but do our daily work with the 
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meekness and truth which Christ gives to 
those who wait on Him, we shall not live 
in vain; we shall declare His power to 
some; we shall win some to Him for their 
own healing. For it is thus that He works. 
True Christian men in their own station 
do raise the tone of life round them: ina 
thousand little instances which are occur- 
ring daily, they are bearing a witness for 
truth, for sincerity, for reality, for purity, 
for meekness, for self-denial, for a spiritual 
life,—which is not lost. Nay, it is in truth 
through these smaller instances that God 
for the most part works. The great in- 
stances which shine forth every now and 
then, and are in all men’s mouths, are 
themselves, if they have any thing real in 
them, the fruits of those thousand less, un- 
observed acts of truth and holiness with 
which, as with the morning dew, the lives 
of His saints have been perpetually gemmed. 
And this is to be one great encouragement 
to us in labour; that Christ will thus gra- 
ciously accept and bless it even to those 
who may never know us. For so it is that, 
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most secretly, society is leavened for good 
or for evil. How many holy men have 
prayed and waited long upon their Lord 
for strength, and suffered and_ resisted 
temptation, and crushed the evil self with- 
in, and so borne their witness for Christ, 
before any evil influence in society was 
uprooted, or any holy and true principle 
established or widely spread abroad! And 
thus their secret struggles, their slowly- 
ripened Christian graces, have become the 
blessing of the Church around them: even 
as the strong foundations of those coral 
islands of the southern seas, which are 
now so rich and verdant with the prodigal 
upgrowth of grass, and flower, and _ tree, 
were wrought silently in the chambers of 
the deep by thousands of living beings 
which were never seen by those who have 
entered into their labours. And we may 
have a sure confidence that so it will be 
with our labour, if only it be wrought in 
truth and faith, because we have a charge 
from Christ, and He will not fail us in ful- 
filling it. 
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And if this is our first lesson, our se- 
cond lies close beside it. It is, that our 
own safety must consist in thus working - 
for Christ. 

Even as from the recovered demoniac, 
so from us also, the powers of evil are to 
be kept off in our active fulfilment of our 
own charge. For they lie in wait for us, 
even as they did for him. All the turns 
of our life, if it be not spent in Christ’s 
presence, expose us to this danger. In our 
daily use of the abundance of all things, 
does not the evil spirit of selfishness lie, 
as in ambush, ready to seize on us and 
bind up our souls in bars of iron? or if we 
lack all things, are not the devices of envy, 
bitterness, and hatred, ready to mislead 
us? And so it is with all our life: busi- 
ness threatens to make us worldly; leisure, 
shallow and frivolous; ease, to make us 
thoughtless of those round us; sorrow, to 
make us sour towards them; a full provi- 
sion of meats and drinks to make us sen- 
sual; the lack of them to lead us to disho- 
nesty; in success, self-confidence chokes 
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modesty; and in danger and extremity, ex- 
pediency and falsehood easily bear down 
our faith in what is right and true. 

Surely, then, the spirits of evil do 
threaten us; they are ready to sweep on 
us; to make us their prey; and only in 
our Saviour’s presence are we safe. And how 
may we cling to that? How but by labour- 
ing for Him: in doing this, of His grace, shall 
be our strength. For if we thus enter on 
our work, He will be with every one of us. 
Every outward thing will have for us a 
ministry from Him. Abundance received 
from Him, and imparted for His sake to 
those who need, will open in our hearts 
springs of perpetual gratitude, and form 
in us a ready habit of emptying ourselves 
that we may fill others, until we learn all 
the secrets of ready sympathy and self-hu- 
miliation. And so, through our whole life: 
living as those who have a charge from 
Christ will be to us a constant safeguard. 
Sorrow, instead of embittering our hearts, 
will open in them deeper and sweeter foun- 
tains; success will make them watchful; 
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failure humble; nay, the commonest things 
will be ministers of good; in them there 
will be a discipline for our tempers; and 
from their use we shall obtain a power of 
applying high principles to little things. 
Meats and drinks will become a bridle upon 
appetite; the cross accidents of each hour 
a check upon the inner spirit of impatience, 
fretfulness, irresolution, and self-will; and 
common family-life will turn for us into a 
school of holy thoughts and careful self- 
control. 

These are the blessed fruits of using 
life as a charge from Him; of not con- 
suming it upon ourselves, but applying it 
thus to Him in the service of our brethren. 
No man knows the powers that are within 
himself until he thus begins to labour for 
others; no man can truly live for himself 
who is not living for others; no man can 
truly enjoy life so long as he seeks to use 
it selfishly. This “withholding more than 
is meet” brings barrenness and penury into 
the very springs of our being. In such a 
life, too, we are in perpetual peril; self 
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becomes our object, and we soon grow 
to serve it shamefully, or else we lose our 
true selves in our actions, and so are made 
empty, unmeaning, and unreal; and then 
the least things become temptations to us, 
even as every infection lays hold on those 
in feeble health. But so long as we labour 
earnestly for Him, we are safe and blessed ; 
for our days are spent in His presence 
whose mighty word rebukes at will all the 
enemies of our salvation. 

If these, then, are our lessons from our 
Saviour’s charge to this delivered man, let 
us gather them up into two strictly practical 
conclusions. 

And, first, Jet us see what a serious 
thing life is, even in its smallest parts. It 
is, indeed, brethren, a serious thing to live; 
and it is well that we should force ourselves 
to remember this, for all the outer world 
conspires to make us forget it. But it isa 
serious thing to live; serious both to our- 
selves and to others. ‘T'o others, because 
all our life has its influence on them; be- 
cause if we live unchristian lives, we throw 
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away a ministry of mercy which might have 
saved some of them; because the very 
lowest of us cannot waste his own life and 
not injure other men; because we cannot 
be untrue to ourselves without being untrue 
to them. For the evils we should heal, 
we aggravate: that faith in Christ as the 
Healer, which we should confirm, we sub- 
vert; we drive from Him those whom we 
should have won to Him; and all this we 
do without directly meaning to injure any. 
Every selfish principle and every sinful act 
of ours gives to the like principle and act 
some currency somewhere. Sin has in it a 
fruitfulness in evil, the limits of which none 
can calculate. We must be doing evil to 
others, if we are not blessing them in Christ’s 
name. And if for others it be thus a serious 
thing to live, far more is it for ourselves. 
For our life, in its various, unmarked, silent 
stream of every-day thoughts, words, and 
actions, is passing into ourselves—is be- 
coming ourselves. We are through its 
power thus drinking in and glowing with 
the brightness of Christ’s presence; or we 
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are sinking back from Him, and coming 
again under the shadows of the powers of 
evil from whom He redeemed us. And we 
know not how entirely we may be given up 
to them. 

There are few more fearful objects for 
observation than the course of such a selfish 
life. The sins of early manhood, of youth, 
even of childhood, come out again, and vex 
and torment us. Like the second child- 
hood which presses with its weight of aggra- 
vated troubles on a natural old age, so is 
it with this spiritual decay; fresh in might 
and fouler in character, the sins of a life ga- 
ther upon him who renews not his strength 
in the presence of the Lord. Fierce from 
their temporary exclusion, cruel from their 
assured power, the returning tyrants op- 
press with a double yoke their ancient vic- 
tim. The evil one takes unto himself seven 
spirits more wicked than himself, and they 
enter in and dwell there; so that the last 
state of that man is worse than the first. 
And from this our only safety is in render- 
ing continually to Him that active service 
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which He has graciously committed to us. 
So that, in this view, every action of our 
life has its influence upon our spiritual 
being, and through it upon our eternal 
state. 

Let this, then, be our first conclusion, 
that it is a serious thing to live; and then 
we shall find encouragement as well as true 
instruction in this, as our second, that the 
sense of our redemption is to be the great 
foundation truth of all our life. 

We must have faith in this if we would 
know our charge, or in the least fulfil it. 
We must believe that we have been re- 
deemed: we must have felt that He has in- 
deed redeemed us from sin and its powers, 
from guilt and misery, or we cannot love 
Him as our Deliverer; cannot thankfully 
receive His easy yoke; and cannot witness 
of this truth to others. This is the great 
foundation of a true and earnest life: our 
hearts must yearn after Him; must pray 
that we may be with Him; must fear to 
be parted from Him; must long to live in 
His presence, finding it shelter, and safety, 
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and peace ; and then He will manifest Him- 
self unto us. Even here, whilst He seems 
for a season to hold us from Himself, and 
not to suffer us to come into the ship with 
Him; whilst He sends us back to life, to 
its business, its cares, its pleasures, and its 
sorrows, and bids us enter into them heart- 
ily; even here, He will be with us; in and 
through all these acts of service He will be 
at our side, and His presence will give truth, 
and earnestness, and reality, and safety, to 
our lives; and in a little while, when He 
has made us able to support that glory, He 
will show Himself unto us, and take us into 
the full joy of His unveiled countenance, in 
the Paradise of God. 


SERMON XIII. 


THE GLORY OF A CONSTANT WILL. 


1 Kines xviii. 22. 


“Then said Elijah unto the people, I, even I only, 
remain a prophet of the Lord; but Baal’s prophets 
are four hundred and fifty men.” 


Ir was a wonderful sight which was that 
day seen upon Mount Carmel. Even the 
gross heart of the debased and idolatrous 
Israelites was moved and shaken, when they 
saw the fire fall from heaven, and “con- 
sume the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, 
and the stones, and the dust, and lick up 
the water that was in the trench.” By 
this, even their gross heart was visibly af- 
fected: and such outward sights their dul- 
ness needed. But to a purged eye there 
was a nobler sight seen that day on Carmel 
than this sudden violation of God’s ordinary 
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rule in the material world. A mightier 
miracle was wrought than any which the 
mere senses could apprehend. The single 
saint of God standing for his Lord, in the 
constancy of an assured will, in the simpli- 
city of trust, against the strength and the 
multitude of evil-doers; standing firm and 
unmoved, and able to endure to any end: 
—this was a sight of greater nobleness and 
power than the cleaving of the visible hea- 
vens, or the falling, in the sight of all men, 
of the fire of God. On this sight, no doubt, 
the unseen armies of the heavens bent their 
eager observation. God’s angels looked on, 
and gave Him thanks for the grace vouch- 
safed to a child of Adam: and the evil 
ones gazed in utter dismay when they 
marked the champion of the truth do thus 
valiantly. 

It was a great trial to which he was 
subjected. There was every thing to turn 
aside his resolute spirit. Ahab’s character, 
by this time, was settled and well-known. 
He was violent, unscrupulous, and cruel. 
Elijah had provoked him to the utter- 
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most. Against his sins the prophet had 
boldly testified. Farther, he had, at God’s * 
command, borne public witness of their 
evil consequence in the chastisement. which 
they were even now bringing upon Israel. 
Ahab had grown to identify the punish- 
ment under which he and his people were 
smarting with the will and the actions 
of Elijah. “Art thou he,” was his first 
question, when at last he found him— 
“Art thou he which troubleth Israel?” 
The rage of this bad man had been long 
gathering into deeper blackness. He had 
sent to all allied countries to seek for 
so notorious a criminal; yet Elijah goes 
calmly forth to meet him. As bearing a 
special commission from God, he returns 
upon the royal criminal his angry impu- 
tation; he charges on the king and on 
his father’s house the crime of troubling 
Israel; and he boldly bids him summon all 
the nation to the public trial of this great 
issue. 

And now they were all gathered: the 
idolatrous people; the abandoned king; the 
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prophets of Baal, strong in their own mul- 
‘titude and in the superstition of the people, 
in the national fellowship in evil, in the 
royal favour, and in the open and powerful 
patronage of Jezebel, whose bolder spirit 
was ever impelling her weaker-minded hus- 
band to fresh acts of wickedness and blood; 
—they were gathered on Mount Carmel; 
all the world’s threatening strength, and 
all its enticing show, on the one side; and, 
on the other, as though to do single com- 
bat with its hosts, the one aged prophet of 
the Lord. And so he stood; and rebuked 
the people, and upbraided the prophets, and 
abashed the king, and triumphed openly in 
the strength of God’s truth. 

Nothing can be conceived more strik- 
ing than the contrast between the feeble, 
irresolute multitude of the earth on the 
one side, and the resolved strength of the 
single saint on the other. And we must 
remember, that he was, as far as his eye 
could see, in real peril. So that his was 
true resolution. We, looking back after 
the event, are in great danger of forgetting 
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this. We know his Deliverer; we know of 
the shield which was over him; we know 
of the host which encamped around him; 
we know that he was safe; absolutely and 
entirely safe; as God’s saints are always 
safe doing His will, in their own rank: 
but so it seemed not, at the time, to any 
eye of sense. Which of all that trembling 
multitude would have changed places with 
Elijah? Who would not have supposed 
that certain death must be the issue of 
such conduct? How ready would be the 
thought—of Ahab’s cruelty ;—of Jezebel’s 
fierce and unrelenting hatred;—of the 
erafts of Baal’s prophets;—of the fickle 
instability of the multitude; to sink the 
heart of any who was then disposed to 
confess the God of Israel! And Elijah 
had no special promise of safety. God’s 
prophets held no charmed life; they were 
not shielded by any special immunities; 
they bore their witness in the midst of dan- 
gers, and often sealed it with their blood. 
“ Which of the prophets have not your 
fathers persecuted?” This has always been 
LO 
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the condition of His service—risk—ven- 
tures: faith tried by real exercise; and 
often faith tried to the uttermost in death. 
Never was this more true than now, when 
the children of Israel had forsaken the co- 
venant of God, thrown down His altars, 
and slain His prophets with the sword. 
Before Elijah, then, there was a real risk, 
and its courageous encounter required a 
real faith. He was, as it appears, in utter 
ignorance of what was before him; whether 
it were life or death; Ahab’s open sword, or 
the secret treachery of Jezebel. This only 
was certain, that God was with him, that 
truth was with him; and therefore that 
for him, as being on the side of God, there 
was safety in the end; and so, for that 
end’s sake, he would endure all, and reject 
the enticements and defy the terrors of the 
world. He was one whom pleasure should 
not tempt from the path on which he had 
resolved to Walk; or danger drive, by its 
blackest frown, from the post he had re- 
solved to keep. And in this real faith he 
stood; and in God’s strength he triumphed. 
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He was the very pattern of a constant will, 
rooted upon faith in God, and so triumph- 
ing nobly over the mightiest difficulties 
which seemed hopelessly to hem him in. 
Now it is by no means enough for us to 
look at this spectacle of man’s true strength 
with a mere feeling of admiration. It is 
not for such a purpose that the lives of 
God’s faithful ones are written in His word. 
They are “written for our instruction ;” 
that we may be in our day men of the 
same stamp; that we may learn from them 
how to trust in God, and to do valiantly 
for Him. The history, therefore, of each 
one contains some special lesson; and it is 
our wisdom to learn this, and apply it to 
ourselves. In this instance, the lesson is 
most plain. It is the blessing and the glory 
of a constant will. It was this which made 
Elijah so great, it is this only which can 
make us great, for this is at the root of 
all true nobleness: all actions which seem 
to be noble, but which do not spring from 
this, are nothing better than delusions and 
hypocrisy. For here alone is the real tri- 
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umph of our nature. That nature has been 
framed by God, after a marvellous sort. 
Within us, as we know, are a multitude of 
different, nay, often conflicting, inclinations, 
appetites, passions, and desires, a crowd of 
particular affections, which clamour each 
for its own gratification, to one or other of 
which, at each moment, opportunity, or a 
sharpened appetite, gives prominence and 
power; so that if the man be governed by 
them, he is as one beat about by tempests; 
every flaw of wind, every buffet of a sudden 
wave, alters unmeaningly his course. His 
great acts are the tricks of an accident; 
purposeless instability is written upon all 
his doings. But so it need not be with us. 
For amongst all these particular affections 
the Almighty has set within us the mysteri- 
ous power of the will, as a lord amidst his 
vassals, to hold them all in unity and under 
a law; to give shape and purpose to the 
chaos of their confused strivings for the 
objects of their several desires; to sway 
them in their highest flood-tides, by the 
rule of the renewed reason. And just as 
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this is truly supreme within us, just so far 
can we do truly great things; just so far 
are we indeed men: as far as this is truly 
purified by God’s Holy Spirit, and rules 
over all within us, just so far do we, as 
renewed men, rise up to the greatness of 
our redemption, and answer to our own 
trial. When or how that trial may find 
us out, we know not. It may be broken 
up into a thousand lesser instances of pro- 
bation; it may, as in the case of Elijah, 
present itself suddenly in some open and 
signal struggle. We may be called out be- 
fore the assembled hosts of God, to bear 
the burden of His name in the sight of 
heaven and earth. This only is sure, that 
our time will come; that we shall be tried; 
that from our souls there must come forth 
a voice declaring whether within them is 
the anarchy of conflicting impulses, or the 
fixed rule of a renewed will. 

And as our first lesson is the glory of 
a constant will, so may we learn here how 
this strength .of character is gained. To 
this most practical question we should give 
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especial heed, that the blessing may be ours. 
Doubtless there is here a vast natural dif- 
ference between one man and another. One 
has, as we say, naturally, a far stronger cha- 
racter than another; but a constant will, 
that inner bond of his humanity, is within 
the reach of all; only let us strive after it 
aright. 

To do this, first, we must remember, 
that its right exercise is most properly a 
habit. Which of us doubts that if Elijah’s 
daily conduct all lay open to us, we should 
see a multitude of separate instances,— 
singly perhaps small, yet together colour- 
ing his life.—in which, against fear, and 
pleasure, and impulse, he had been choosing 
for God, and abiding by his choice? Under 
what a training had his last three years 
been spent! How by the failing brook of 
Cherith; how in the widow’s house at Sa- 
repta; how in the midst of daily dangers, 
and always on the brink of a sudden death, 
had he been learning to stand for his God 
before Israel and Ahab, and not to trem- 
ble! And even so must we seek this 
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blessing. All life is full of opportunities 
of choice; and as we choose in them, and 
abide by our choice, such are we. It is by 
the often repeated choice in little things 
that our characters are fixed. It is by giv- 
ing up our reasonable purpose for a present 
pleasure or a present fear, that we become 
feeble and irresolute. Never, as we value 
the great possession of a ruling will, let us 
expose ourselves to the risk incurred in 
every such surrender of a deliberate pur- 
pose. Let us suspect those changes of our 
mind which would steal upon us in the 
softness of an immediate gratification, or 
be wrung from us by the instancy of a 
pressing alarm. Any loss is better than 
the Joss of our own strength of purpose. 
For what a fearful spectacle does he ex- 
hibit, who by thus yielding has undone 
himself! How often do we see men who, 
by giving way to appetite and passion, have 
even accustomed their will to capitulate 
upon the first startling summons! In the 
pauses of temptation they resolve, like men, 
to rule over their appetites, and then they 
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fall headlong, like beasts, into their wonted 
indulgences. The will becomes so accus- 
tomed to yield, that it has no power to go- 
vern, but is like some dethroned monarch 
amidst rebellious serfs, bound in chains, and 
soon blinded, yea, and slaughtered. Their 

life becomes a miserable self-contradicting 
~ confusion; the whirling of the bark amidst 
the rapids; a moral anarchy; a spiritual 
lie. 

And if the first guard against this dan- 
ger be to remember that the power of a 
constant will is the fruit of habit; the 
next, perhaps, is to do common actions 
with an aim at great objects. Habitual 
converse with them is a testimony against 
the lower life within us, and strengthens 
mightily the sceptre of the will. Hvery 
day will give us proofs of this. The great 
man is he who is acting truly for some 
great object. Though his sphere of action 
be narrow, and its separate acts small, yet 
are they all hereby ennobled. There is a 
true dignity in manual service, in daily 
labour, in the commonest employments, if 
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they are prompted and directed by high 
motives; and this sets the seal of great- 
ness on the life. Such a life is that great 
thing, Duty; and it glows and shines even 
in the eyes of men; its natural littleness 
and uncertainty are drawn up into harmony 
with the will of God, with truth, law, order, 
right; and these alone truly make up great- 
ness. A man may wield all the powers 
of the mightiest empire on which the sun 
ever rose, and if he is governed by vanity, 
and appetite, and low motives, he is little, 
yea utterly little, amidst all his seeming 
greatness. He who acts for great objects, 
he is great indeed. So that true greatness 
is in the reach of the meanest as well as the 
highest. Ahab was little, in his purple and 
his crown; Elijah, in the weakness and 
poverty of age, was truly great. And this 
was the secret of his greatness; the thought 
of God rested on his mind, and this, as by 
a touch, dispelled the juggling illusions of 
the senses, and the troublesome intrusions of 
fear; and Ahab, and Israel, and the sword, 
and the dungeon, these were to him as the 
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threatening features of a dissolving vision, 
from each of which looked out upon his 
soul the reality of God. And to us also 
the thought of God will be a true ta- 
lisman of strength; it will give simplicity 
and directness to our life. Over the in- 
tervening crowd of daily difficulties will 
rise clear and high before us the moun- 
tain of God’s presence, drawing to itself 
our advancing steps. Not pleasure, which 
is ever changing, but right, which is one, 
and which grows into a blessed law of har- 
mony, will be the object of our life, and 
stamp its own impression on us. The 
sense of His presence, of living under His 
eye, the habit of converse with Him, these 
will strengthen our will within us, and re- 
press all the rebellious strivings of our dis- 
orderly affections. 

But then, once more, and as that with- 
out which all else will be in vain, we must 
seek earnestly from God the strengthening 
and the purifying of our will by the renew- 
ing of His Holy Spirit. Every man’s own 
inner state, if closely watched, would bear 
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to him abundant witness of a fall.” Nothing 
else can solve the paradox of his greatness 
and his littleness. He could not have come 
from his Maker’s hands what he finds him- 
self to be. From the hands of the Almighty 
there could not come forth a ruin; and if he 
looks steadily upon himself, he is looking 
in upon a ruin; full of noble designs, show- 
ing still vast performances; but the hand 
of the destroyer has passed over them; and 
He must restore, who made it; He must 
give us back the strength of a constant will, 
who first set it to rule, as with sovereign 
sway, over the swelling tides of our pas- 
sions. Every other strength of will, than 
that which He gives, is itself an evil; it 
is the convulsive energy of a spasm, or 
it is the dull weight of sullenness and a 
palsy; it is possessed at the cost of some 
other qualities; it does not rule over their 
harmony; it has trodden out affection, 
and fire, and the kindlings of the heart, 
instead of lifting all up into the glory of 
its own concentrated energy. In one only 
of the race of men, in the second Adam, 
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has this blessed harmony been perfect; in 
Him only was the constant will ever waited 
on in duteous submission by every other 
faculty: but in all His saints, by the 
working of His Spirit, there is, more or 
less, the self-same restoration; this is the 
glory of their redeemed manhood. And 
here is the deepest heart’s joy of every 
thoughtful man, that for me too there is 
this portion. There is a true, a right, a 
perfect Will; and by it my will may and 
shall be healed. Amidst all the painted 
mists and empty boasts of this earth, amidst 
all its swelling waves and dark threatenings, 
amidst all the inner Babel-shouts of appe- 
tite and passion, there is a true and a right; 
and in Christ Jesus this I may choose, and 
none can take it from me. “The Lord 
sitteth above the water-floods; the Lord 
remaineth a king for ever.” 


SERMON XIV. 
THE WILL OF GOD. 


Romans xii. 2. 


‘* And be not conformed to this world : but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and per- 
fect will of God,” 


Every word of this verse might oceupy 
more than all the time which we can now 
give to its consideration. But it is to its 
conclusion that I would specially attend 
to-day. Difficult as are many of the par- 
ticular questions it suggests, we may easily 
understand in general what is the meaning 
of its opening exhortation. By not being 
conformed to the world, the Apostle plainly 
means, that we are not to adopt its estimate 
of things as our rule; its fears, its hopes, 
or its pleasures, as our object: that we are 
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not, in the inmost temper of our spirits, to 
be living for the passing and the present; 
but that from this, which is the natural 
disposition of our fallen state, we are to 
be turned away by a higher power and 
a better influence; that we should have 
planted in us, by the quickening of the 
blessed Spirit of God, that new mind which 
turns from all outer and passing things to 
Him as its truest portion. 

And then, as a reason why those to 
whom he wrote should seek for such a 
change, he adds these remarkable words: 
“That ye may prove what is that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 
The meaning of which is this: that you 
may, each one in your own experience, 
prove,—that is, make proof of,—that Will 
of God, which would have you to be good, 
and perfect, and acceptable in His sight. 
The great importance of this declaration 
we shall see, if we inquire, first, what it 
implies; and then, secondly, examine some 
of the consequences which follow from it. 

I. And, first, this declaration implies 
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thus much: that it is the Will of God that 
we should be good, and holy, and acceptable 
in His sight; that (to gather all into one 
word) we should be saved: and that, if we 
are not saved, it is not because it is God’s 
Will to leave us to perish, but in spite of 
God’s Will, which would have us saved. 
Here, indeed, we are amidst great depths; 
the least waves of this mighty ocean may 
overwhelm us utterly. Nor need we launch 
out far, and so lose ourselves in this mys- 
tery. For though the minds of all, when 
they turn to these subjects —and turn 
they will, if we think at all—crave after 
more light, yet the best light is to be 
found, not in speculation but in holy living; 
in setting ourselves to do the Will of God 
which we do know, and leaving the rest 
to Him. But though this is so, it is well to 
look a little farther into this question. For 
any secret, clinging doubt as to its being 
indeed the Will of God that we should be 
saved, must, ‘like some thick mist, hide 
from us the full light of His Fatherly 
countenance. 
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Now the difficulty, which rises more or 
less in all minds, is of this sort. As God 
is almighty, whatever He wills must come 
to pass; and if, therefore, He did will the 
salvation of us all, we should all be saved: 
but as all clearly are not saved, God does 
not really, and in very deed, will the sal- 
vation of us all. So that here there seems 
to be a plain contradiction. And _ then, 
to escape this difficulty, acute and subtle 
men have gone on and framed systems by 
which they explain that God does not really 
will the salvation of all, but only of some 
chosen ones, and that these chosen ones, 
and they only, are saved. But this does in 
truth explain away God’s most solemn de- 
clarations, and cut up the very roots of our 
sure trust in Him, as certainly willing our 
salvation. We shall find a truer and better 
answer to the difficulty if we look more 
closely into the full meaning of the decla- 
ration that God wills our salvation. For 
the Will of God is not an eccentric will, like 
that of His wayward creatures; neither is 
it an arbitrary will, the will of one who is 
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merely All-Power; but it is the Will of 
Him who is Holiness, Wisdom and Love, 
just as much as Power. When, therefore, 
He wills our salvation, He wills it in a 
certain way; in the way of truth, and of 
wisdom and love. He wills, that is, first, 
that we should truly be; that we should 
not be mere machines through which He 
works, but reasonable beings—beings who 
can choose; who can love Him; who can 
return love for love. 

Our creation as such beings seems to 
be, in truth, if we may venture to say so, 
a necessary fruit of His perfection, which 
must cast itself forth into a reasonable 
creation whom He could love and who 
could love Him. Now there could be no 
true creation of reasonable beings besides 
The One, unless upon them was bestowed 
this fearful mystery of the power of choice. 
Without this there could not be one rea- 
sonable being separate from Himself; they 
would be but the shadows of His hand. 
And therefore doubtless was it that He 
made us as we are, fearful and wonderful 
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beings, able to choose life or death. He 
wills that we should be holy—most truly 
and really does He will it for each one of 
us; but He wills it according to the neces- 
sity of the nature which, in His wisdom, 
He has given to us. He wills that we 
should be holy upon trial; through our 
own choice; by His blessed grace working 
with us and in us, and not overpowering 
us, and so making us only to seem and 
not to be,—to be mere machines, and not 
reasonable creatures. 

This, then, first, is what is implied in 
these words: and there follows next, that 
to us it is given to make trial of this Will 
of God; to experience it; to prove it; to 
find it working in us; to know that it is 
real, by its life within ourselves. This Will 
of God is on our side; it is not in word and 
by accommodation, but indeed true, that 
He would have us perfect, acceptable, and 
blessed; and if we will but seek to be 
renewed, we shall know that all this is in- 
deed so, by His blessed power day by day 
renewing us ourselves. 
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And from these two truths there fol- 
low some most important practical con- 
sequences. For, first, here is the key to 
the secret history of every careless life 
amongst us Christians, in its course and 
in its end. In its course—for such a 
life is a continual striving against the Will 
of God for us; against His gracious Will 
that we should be good, and perfect, and 
acceptable before Him. We may find a 
faint figure of this in what common life 
too often shows us. How often may we 
see a father, or wise friend, watching with 
untiring love over the entrance into life 
of some wayward and self-willed son or 
ward. How does he guard with sleepless 
vigilance that opening path. How does 
he seek to remove from it, as far as may 
be, all temptations: to unmask the allure- 
ments to evil by which it is beset; to 
turn aside its pains; to bless it with a 
continual sunshine. How does he sur- 
round the youth with friends, and _ place 
him in this or in that situation; and pro- 
vide openings for his exertions, and instru- 
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ments for his labour. And the young man 
perhaps is always going counter to this 
whole labour of love; perhaps he is turn- 
ing every thing into evil, abusing trusts, 
changing friends into enemies, making 
every cherished purpose of kindness some 
fresh occasion of transgression and a fall. 
How does the father brood over him with 
all the energies of a loving will; and how 
is it all in vain for such a wayward one. 
Now here is a picture, faint, indeed, 
and imperfect, as it needs must be, but still 
a picture, of the careless Christian’s life. 
God does will his salvation. He has pro- 
vided all for him; He has washed him in 
baptism; He has smitten, blessed, checked, 
him in His unfolding providence; He has 
upbraided him through his conscience; He 
has worked within him through His grace; 
He has drawn him by its secret solicita- 
tions; He has opened to him His gospel; 
He has set His saints before him, and 
His angels round about him; He has done 
every thing except annul his nature; every 
thing except take away his will—make him, 
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that is, a machine,—annihilate him; and 
still he will not love and follow Him—still 
he has turned every good into evil, and 
made every means of grace a fresh occasion 
of condemnation. 

This is the true picture of such a life. 
Let us look at it steadily; for it may be 
that even now we are haunted by the se- 
cret thought, that if God did really will 
that I should be holy, I could not be un- 
holy; that is, we are tempted to the great 
impiety of passing oft our guilt on Him. 
Such a thought is but a whisper of the 
enemy. For this is the secret of our 
being: He does will our salvation, watch 
our course, order all things that we may 
be saved; even our temptations are per- 
mitted for the same purpose; with them 
all, He giveth us the needful grace in which 
we might triumph over them; every one 
of them is meant by Him to be to us a 
step upwards towards peace and glory; to 
give us room for the exercise of faith, of 
hope, of patience, of self-restraint, of love. 
It is we who turn them into occasions of 
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sin; who resist His grace; who take the 
downward and not the upward step; who 
grieve and quench His Holy Spirit. He 
does will our salvation: but it is a part of 
that Will, that we, as reasonable beings, 
should be saved through trial; and if we do 
not answer to that trial, and use His gifts of 
grace, we cast ourselves out of the salvation 
which it was His Will that we should find. 

For here is the end, as well as the course, 
of a careless life in Christ’s redeemed. It 
must be utter destruction. It is most true 
that The Will of God must be done in 
us at last, willingly or unwillingly. It will 
mould us if we yield to it; it will crush 
us if we will resist it. The very necessity 
of our being makes this inevitable. The 
mercy of God is indeed infinite, but it can 
provide no other escape than that which 
you reject. His mercy framed your nature ; 
His mercy planned your trial; His mercy 
willed your salvation; it redeemed and re- 
generated you; it waited and wrought for 
it all your life through, in the only way in 
which you as a reasonable being could be 
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saved; and you would not: that mercy, 
therefore, by its own law of love, must cast 
you out of the company of the holy, for 
the presence of unholiness would drag them 
down to you. This must be the course 
and the end ofa careless life: not only of 
one of utter lawlessness and impiety, but of 
a careless resistance to the Will of God in its 
daily working for our salvation. How many 
a man, by low aims, by a sensual life, by 
sloth, or by the softness of perpetual self- 
pleasing in things lawful, does thwart that 
gracious Will which would have lifted him 
up to glory! 

And if we have here this awful picture 
of a careless life, as the first consequence of 
this truth, see, as the second, what strength 
there is in it for every Christian man. What 
an untold might would be ours in striving 
against sin, if we did indeed believe it to 
be The Will of God that we should over- 
come the struggle ! 

How do we see always that the first 
condition of success is the expectation of 
succeeding. How does it nerve the soldier's 
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arm to know that he fights under a general 
who has always conquered. And so is it 
also in all the conflicts of our spiritual life. 
In the lack of such confidence is one of 
the most common grounds of our weak- 
ness. We do not strengthen ourselves in 
God; we doubt His good Will towards 
us: we practically shut Him out of our 
thoughts: and we are lost. If you would 
be strong, seek the strength which you 
must not dare to doubt will be given to 
him that asks in faith. Seek it in the hour 
of pressing temptation. Cast yourself down 
before God through Christ; then when 
the earthly, the ambitious, the impure, the 
untrue, the unloving desire is strong within 
you, then say to Him “Lord, it is Thy 
Will that I should be holy; it is Thy Will 
that I should trample upon this tempta- 
tion;” and you shall have sure proof, by 
the putting forth of a new might in your 
hour of trial, that this is God’s gracious 
purpose for you. 

And this, farther, gives its true glory to 
our lives. In every life, how do the things 
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which are manifestly meanest grow into 
multitudes and a crowd. Nay, how poor, 
in themselves, are all the things which 
make up our lives. How do the greatest 
and noblest employments soil and contract 
the soul which willingly rests in them as 
ends, and so loses itself and its own proper 
being in them. How does such a life sink 
the redeemed of Christ into the mere doer 
of some task of earthly drudgery. But 
believe only that this is the privilege 
which the blood of Christ hath bought 
for you; that in all these outer things you 
may prove the good Will of God towards 
you; that they are ordered for you for 
this very purpose; and then the smallest 
and least notable amongst them turn, as 
by the breaking forth of a heavenly glory, 
into bright angels, who stood by you un- 
known and in disguise. The old scenes of 
the plains of Mamre are acted over again 
in the commonest life. Domestic cares, 
family charges, the provocations of the 
day, the most menial work; these are all 
opportunities of proving the good and 
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gracious Will of the Most High. We, 
too, like the wife of Abraham, knead our 
cakes upon the hearth, to minister to pass- 
ing wayfarers; and, lo, angels, and more 
than angels, have unawares broken bread 
at our tent-door. And what a sweetness 
does this mingle with our bitterest trials: 
the anxious care which darkens the heart; 
the recurring apprehension which turns the 
rising laugh into silence and a sigh; the 
repeated disappointment of hopes long de- 
ferred, and, as we trusted, just about to 
be fulfilled; the weariness or the sharpness 
of long sickness or of piercing anguish; 
nay, even the stripping bare of the home 
of our affections, and the clouding over of 
a life;—be it what it may;—it is to you 
that, in which, above all other things, you 
may for yourself make proof of the good 
Will of God towards you. And will not 
this give you strength to bear the sharpest 
stinging of a present sorrow? Yes, bre- 
thren, this is the secret of the Christian’s 
patience. He is not under the iron law of 
a pre-ordained necessity, or it would eat 
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indeed into his soul: nothing presses on 
him now, nothing can come to him here- 
after, but from the all-wise Will of the All- 
loving God. Here is the secret of a quiet 
enjoyment of present blessings, and of a 
cheerful bearing of afflictions; if the dis- 
cipline sharpens, it is but that love is put- 
ting out all its powers for his advancement ; 
he is brought closer to the Christ; he is 
sharing His bitter cross; he is bearing the 
good Will of the Father; as a son, he is 
learning obedience in those things which 
he suffers. 

Lastly, it is this which gives a sense of 
true reality to all the spiritual world around 
us and within us. 

God’s word, prayer, the holy Sacra- 
ments, all the ordinances of Christ’s Chureh, 
as well as the more hidden suggestions of 
the blessed Spirit, through the heart and 
conscience,—these are all full of a living 
reality for him who knows that he is here 
training under the active, loving energies of 
the Almighty Will. 

His life is spent as in God’s closest pre- 
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sence. The cross of Christ has brought 
him into this wonderful condition. He 
lives in the Spirit; he is trained, enlight- 
ened, renewed, sanctified, and comforted 
by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost; he 
understands something of the awful secrecy 
of the life of God in the soul of man; he 
feels that God has a peculiar, single work 
with him, as a separate soul gathered out 
and set apart from all the multitude around 
him; he proves what is the Will of God 
concerning him. And this no outward in- 
struction can impart; gradually, and hour 
by hour, must it grow up in the ripening 
soul. We could not endure in any other 
way the full revelation of our lives. At 
first, even the faithful servants of Christ 
know not what they do when they yield 
themselves to Him. As those “who went 
and saw where He dwelt” knew not that 
that visit, like one of their own nets, should 
gather in their lives, separate them from 
father and from mother, and, at last, lead 
them to martyrdom—and to glory; so we 
know not what we do when we cast in 
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our lot with Him; we know not whither 
He shall lead us, for perhaps we could not 
bear it now; but of this we may be sure, 
that if His good Will is being done in us, 
we are safe for time, and shall be blessed 
for eternity. 


SERMON XV. 


STILLNESS IN GOD. 


Psatm xxxvii. 7. 


‘Hold thee still in the Lord, and abide patiently 
upon Him,” 


Tae particular trial for which this precept 
is intended to strengthen us, is the irrita- 
tion to which all are tempted by the sight 
of successful wickedness. “ Fret not thy- 
self because of the ungodly, neither be 
thou envious against the evil doers.” Let 
no doubts of thy being under a just, a wise, 
and an almighty rule, shake or disturb thy 
spirit, because wicked men often seem to 
prosper in their wickedness, and the un- 
righteous to rise by villany. There shall 
be a setting right of all such seeming in- 
justice. “Verily there is a reward for 
the righteous; doubtless there is a God 
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which judgeth the earth.” This must keep 
thy soul quiet. Believe in God, and not 
in sight; believe, in spite of sight, that, by 
an everlasting necessity, what is true, and 
right, and just, must be also strong, en- 
during, and supreme. “Hold thee still in 
the Lord, and abide patiently upon Him.” 

But though this is the first and most 
direct application of the precept, yet it has 
also one which is much wider than this; 
one which belongs to all our lives, and 
which is, indeed, the secret of their peace 
and their strength. This we shall easily 
see if, first, we look a little more closely 
into what is really implied in holding our- 
selves still in God; and then, secondly, fol- 
low out the blessedness of doing so. 

I. The words themselves suggest the 
true meaning of holding ourselves still in 
God. For the word “still” is not the ad- 
verb “still,” meaning no more than “hold 
thee yET in God—in spite of appearances 
and trials go on holding to God;” it is 
the adjective “still” and means, “hold 
thee in stillness upon God;” and it im- 
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plies, therefore, that we are to possess that 
quality of mind which is the opposite of 
restlessness: and that this rest is to be 
based upon confidence in God. Now our 
twofold nature makes this needful for us 
as to two different subjects; as to things 
temporal and things spiritual. As to both 
of these we are to be still in God; as to 
both we are to be free from restlessness. 
And this restlessness has a twofold root 
of bitterness, which trust in God must 
extirpate. It springs from dissatisfaction 
with the present, or from anxiety about 
the future. There is a deep melancholy 
in the heart of every man, bound up 
in the very bundle of his life, which, like 
the breath of myrrh, is ever ready to 
spread itself by a secret influence over all 
his being; and in spirits of the deepest 
tone there is the most of this, for this is 
the greatness of the soul reaching after its 
true portion; and this may at any time 
make all the life of any man restless and 
sad, unless he learns indeed to lean his 
soul upon God; to believe that He is near 
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us, that He is Truth, is Love, and is ours 
through Christ Jesus. And as we dwell 
always on the brink of these dark and 
mighty waters, so any great grief may at 
any time break up their bitter fountains, 
till they overwhelm us, unless we are built 
upon this sure rock, of confidence in God. 
Hence we see many men always dissatisfied, 
always restless, always craving, always mise- 
rable. And in mere life there is enough 
to breed this temper in all men. But this 
is the believer’s talisman; this is the Chris- 
tian man’s safeguard: “Hold thee still in 
the Lord;” stay this restlessness by the 
power of His name. 

In common life this must be our rest; 
and in great sorrow too. Then also must 
we be still in Him; not, indeed, by striving 
unnaturally not to feel sorrow: but by our 
taking the sorrow from Him. We are not 
to let its flood, at the highest of its swell- 
ing, sweep us from this sure anchorage. 
We are to submit ourselves, not to the sor- 
row, but to Him; to seek, not for the frozen 
numbness of the stoic—for this is most 
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unlike the temper of the Christian man, 
who is kept tender in heart and lively in 
affection by his faith itself, and who there- 
fore will, in one way, suffer more acutely 
than he can whose heart has been made 
callous by selfishness,—but for the faithful 
submission of the child to the trusted dis- 
cipline of a loving Wisdom, which cannot 
wound us but for our truer healing. 

Here is the cure for that restlessness 
which springs from dissatisfaction with the 
present; and here also is the cure for that 
which arises from anxiety about the future. 
For, in this case, also, the Christian’s trust 
is not in the future, but in God. It is not 
that he has persuaded himself that all will 
always go with him just as he chooses; 
that he shall succeed in all things; that 
life will be to him all sunshine; that all 
things will come to him as he would have 
them, and stay with him as he would keep 
them; this is trusting in the future, not 
in God; this is being sanguine, not being 
trustful; this leads to men being full of 
schemes, and wishes, and earthly hopes, 
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and ambitious desires, and then of restless 
fears and sour disappointments; not to 
their being “still.” The root of stillness is 
trust in God: it consists in looking on as 
little as may be into that future, in looking 
always to God; and so quieting, with the 
blessed thought of Him, the anxious spirit 
within us, which otherwise must tremble at 
the edge of that misty to come, wherein are 
floating obscurely, for the eye of every man 
who peers into it, forms of loss and sorrow 
insupportable. 

Such, then, is this grace as to things 
temporal: it is true submission to God in 
the present, true trust in Him for the 
future. 

And in things spiritual it is very much 
the same. Here, too, it is freedom from 
restlessness. It is the committing the care 
of our more anxious spiritual being to Him. 
It is the very opposite of self-trust—of the 
busy, bustling, restless religion of self-right- 
eous men; which, whether it builds upon 
acts or upon impulses, does truly build on 
ourselves and not on God. From which 
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their common root of self-confidence, it 
follows that there is a close alliance be- 
tween those two false schemes of the spi- 
ritual life which, at first sight, seem the 
most widely opposite,—the life of the mere 
formalist, and the life of him who is en- 
grossed in a heart-eating searching into his 
own passing frames and feelings. For each 
builds his spiritual life on himself: neither 
is still in God. The whole soul of one is 
stayed upon his outward acts of religion, 
their decency, their regularity, their num- 
ber; and of the other, on his inward emo- 
tions, their vehemence, their volume, and 
their multitude. The opposite of both is 
the true trust of the child of God, by 
which he commits to the promised faith- 
fulness of God all this mighty work of his 
salvation: waiting on Him in prayer, in 
sacraments, and in self-denial, because 
through these things He works, in Whom 
is His creatures’ trust. 

Such in things spiritual is true stillness 
in God. And acquaintance with this may 
lead us on to yet higher truths. It may 
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teach us how closely connected with true 
religion is a certain silence of spirit; how 
blessed are meditation, and stillness, and 
waiting upon God, and a hushed and 
bowed temper of soul; how much is to be 
learned in sorrow, and in séparation, and 
in secret musings, and in being alone with 
God; how great a gift is a weaned, self- 
restrained heart. For here we in some 
degree master that great truth, that the 
work of our sanctification is indeed God’s 
work in us; and that without, His work- 
ing, all our acts are vain and fruitless. It 
is not in our mere doing this or that, but 
in being visited, being stamped, wherein 
lies, after all, the mystery and the power 
of the new life. It is the having a hand 
laid on us whose impress shall remain; the 
bearing a burden; the “being wrought” 
unto a certain temper; which is indeed 
being “a new man in Christ Jesus,” and 
bearing here that character which shall 
shine hereafter as the sun in the kingdom 
of God. 

And this is, perhaps, that feature of re- 
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ligion, which, for many reasons, is the most 
seldom to be met with at the present day. 
From many causes, from the temper of the 
day, and from the temper of our nation, 
the being busy is most natural to us; and 
so, even in our religion, we bring out the 
part connected with ourselves and our own 
actions, until we make it one-sided, and for- 
get that, after all, to be silent before God, 
to realize our personal reconciliation with 
Him through the blood of atonement, to 
walk in His Spirit, to spend our lives as 
His obedient trusting children,—this is, to 
each one of us, the essence of Christianity. 

II. And if this is what is meant by this 
precept, we may easily see next the blessed- 
ness of truly obeying it, 

First, as it relates to things temporal; 
surely in obeying it is the only peace for 
any one of us. Whether it be for the 
present or for the future, where else is 
peace? In the most prosperous present, 
what peace can there be without this con- 
fidence in God? Is there, indeed, any 
thing upon which the spirit can rest in the 
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harassing and noisy clatter of the greatest 
success; in its engrossing, dizzying dream; 
in its difficult and doubtful hold of things 
which we feel are every day more uncer- 
tain, and yet more essential to our happi- 
ness? And if this is true as to the fairest 
present prosperity, much more is it as to 
disappointments and sorrows. And who 
knows not these? Where do they not 
intrude, and darken the bright sunshine 
over us? Or if they have not yet come 
to us, have not the shadows of their ap- 
proaching presence often fallen on our 
spirits, and chilled suddenly their summer 
gladness? Where, then, for the present or 
for the future, is peace, but in the por- 
tion of submission? There can be none 
without it. So long as to any one of us, 
be he rich or poor, life is stilla game of 
chance: so long as he is staking his being 
for any hazard, be it, in the eyes of men, 
for great prizes or for small, there can be 
no peace: there will be excitement; there 
may be a turbulent joy now and then; and 
there is sure to be enough of disappoint- 
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ment; there may perhaps be madness in the 
end, but there cannot be rest. It is indeed 
a sight to make a thoughtful man weep at 
any time, to look round him any where, 
and see how Satan and the world are be- 
fooling souls for which Christ died, and 
which might find rest in Him. There is 
no true peace but in being still in God; in 
always committing all to Him. And they 
drink the deepest of those refreshing waters 
who have so far mastered this truth, that 
He is all to them; that to live is to serve 
Him. There is a true finding of our life in 
thus losing it. There is a blessed peace in 
looking for nothing but our daily task, and 
our portion of His cross between this day 
and the appointed time, when we shall fall 
asleep in Him. 

And as. this is the secret of peace for 
this world, so is it for that deeper life of 
the Spirit which we are leading. There 
is an unspeakable blessedness in knowing 
that we are in His hands; that He who 
created us, that He who redeemed us, that 
He who sanctifieth us, is indeed ours in the 
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covenant of His everlasting love. There 
is a true rest in resigning ourselves to be 
taught; in yielding ourselves to the leading 
of His Spirit; in coming to prayer and 
to worship, and to holy communion, and 
to the daily duties of our station, not as 
if, through these things, we were to work 
ourselves up to great attainments, but as 
that course in which He for Christ’s sake 
will meet us, and work upon us, and lift us 
up, even to Himself. 

And in such a faithful quietness there 
is this farther blessing, that in it we become 
transformed, and bear God’s impress. The 
still waters are those which reflect in an 
unbroken image the clear face of the hea- 
ven over them; if you do but trouble those 
waters, the image is broken; if you stir 
them greatly, it is gone: and to bear His 
image, we too must be still. And hence 
it follows, that in this stillness is the secret 
of spiritual growth—of a true progress in 
the things of God. All self-development is 
the opposite of true growth; all restlessness 
of mind must check and interrupt it. Yea, 
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and all growth is silent. It is not in the 
lordly storm, or in the over-mastering hur- 
ricane that Nature puts forth her powers 
of growth and increase. It is amidst the 
drenching dews, in the still dawning of the 
spring-time, that the leaf unfolds itself, and 
the tender shoot steals upwards. And these 
works of nature are all symbols of the inner 
growth. In times of quietness the heart 
unfolds itself before God. If you would 
grow in grace, enter into thy closet and 
shut to thy door upon the world; upon that 
world which gets the closest to thee, and 
haunts thee so familiarly; shut it most 
of all upon thy busy unresting self, and 
then God shall speak to thee. It may be 
He will commune with thee as He has 
never done before, and reveal unto thee 
the secret of His presence. How silent, 
surely, is an angel’s heart when God is 
nigh; how is self hushed there; how, as 
some earthly vapour by the sun, is every 
power of His mighty being drawn up into 
adoration ! 

And this truly is to know Him; not as 
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an abstraction, but as One who careth for 
us, who is nigh to us, to whom we may 
draw nigh; and as such to pour out our 
hearts before Him; to be silent in His pre- 
sence; to be still; to adore; to be drawn 
out of self; out of the earthliness, and the 
noise, and the dimness of self-worship, and 
to be with God; yea, indeed, to “hold our- 
selves still in Him.” 

And do we ask, brethren, how we are to 
grow in this great grace; how this spirit 
of quietness is to be breathed over these 
restless hearts; how we are to be still in 
God? Let me, in conclusion, suggest one 
or two practical thoughts for you to carry 
out at leisure and into practice. 

And, first, need I say, that such growth 
must be the work of His grace. That it is 
not natural to us; that nothing is, indeed, 
less natural; that to do, or rather to try to 
do, and first to fail, and then to fret, that 
this is natural to us. To be still in Him is 
not natural to fallen man; no, it is Christ 
forming in us. It is the Spirit brooding 
over our hearts; renewing them, calming, 
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cooling, purifying them. It is this only 
which can still them. He who spake to the 
mounting waves of the sea, and, lo, there 
was a great calm, He must speak if we 
are to be at peace. He must reveal unto 
us Himself and the Father, if we would be 
still in God. But as this is most true, so 
does it follow, that we must use the means 
He has appointed, if we would gain from 
Him so great a blessing. “Draw nigh to 
God, and He will draw nigh to you.” This 
must be our rule. Draw nigh to Him 
in His word, in its promises, and in its 
examples: study these: let their hidden 
life come out in your life: there is a se- 
eret power in them. Insensibly we shall 
find that those words of promise still our 
spirits. With troubles, and vexations, and 
anxieties will rise upon our souls, like 
an angel’s breath, some word of heavenly 
strength; some testimony of His care, of 
His love, of His faithfulness. The har- 
monies of the world of truth will answer 
to every touch of natural sorrow. Draw 
nigh to Him in prayer and in praise; these 
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are acts of faith: acts of quietness; they 
have evena direct effect upon our minds; 
and He hears, and receives, and answers 
them. Draw nigh to Him in holy commu- 
nion, for then He conveys Himself to us in 
ways we know not. With all His we are 
drawn into the mysterious fellowship of 
His body; and the secrets of His presence 
are revealed to us. In such a course we 
shall find stillness: we know not the work 
which is passing on us; but we are being 
transformed: we, with all His saints, in 
our day of trial, are under the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. 

Once more, in all these acts, whether 
of prayer, or praise, or communion, or self- 
renunciation—seek after God. “Hold thee 
still In Gop;” this is the rule: this must 
give its tone to our religion. It is not 
mere self-renunciation that we need. It is 
not after any mere independent quietness 
which we are to strive; it is after God, 
and quietness in Him. Fix your heart 
on Him, and it will be at rest. Draw 
near to Him in the covenant of His Son’s 
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blood: to Him as The Loving, The True, 
The Great: as Love, as Truth, as Holi- 
ness, as Power, gathered into one ador- 
able Person; one real Being; and that 
Being your portion, your friend, your rest: 
for “this is life eternal, to know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou hast sent.” 


SERMON XVI. 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 


Luxe xxiii. 33. 
** And when they were come to the place which is 
called Calvary, there they crucified Him.” 


Tue hours have borne us on, brethren, until 
we stand again close beside the cross of 
our only Lord. We have reached the very 
day of His crucifixion. How much was 
crowded into the last hours of His earthly 
life. It was as yesterday that His soul of 
love poured itself forth in so many words of 
gracious consolation for His sorrowing dis- 
ciples; that He ate with them that paschal 
supper which with desire He had desired 
to eat before He suffered; that He insti- 
tuted and bequeathed to His Church the 
holy sacrament of His body and His blood; 
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that the mysterious agony of the garden 
darkened His spotless soul; that the traitor 
with a kiss betrayed Him to be crucified. 
It was on the evening, as of yesterday, 
that He was led to the high priest’s house, 
where fear subdued even St. Peter's bold- 
ness, until he denied his Lord with oaths. 
Then followed the mock trial before the 
high priest and the council. Then did He 
before Caiaphas “witness a good confes- 
sion,” owning Himself to be “ the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed.” Then was He adjudged 
as a blasphemer to be guilty of death, and 
mocked, and smitten, and spitted on, blind- 
folded, and buffeted. Then, with the early 
light of this morning, He was carried be- 
fore Pilate, and after a while sent by him 
ignominiously to Herod. Here again was 
He set at nought, mocked and derided by 
the soldiers, and then sent rudely back to 
Pilate. By him He was at last sentenced, 
scourged, crowned with thorns, and led 
forth to crucifixion. Then did He meekly 
bear His cross of shame, from the distant 
companionship of which even St. Peter’s 
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lion heart had shrunk, until His fainting 
body, as it seems, refused its weight, and it 
was borne after Him up the Hill of Calvary 
by Simon of Cyrene. And there was the 
Son of Man lifted up. There, in the sight 
of Jerusalem, over which He so recently 
had shed those tears of unspeakable com- 
passion; there to “draw all men to Him- 
self,’ there was He crucified. 

Well is it for us, brethren, if we have 
followed Him throughout these past days, 
and if we do this day, above all, follow Him, 
step by step, in silent meditation along this 
path of His voluntary agony. For when 
we stand beneath His cross and gaze upon 
it, words seem utterly to fail us. They 
break down under the weight we would 
lay on them. A hushed stillness seems 
best to suit that hour and place; whilst 
no sound is heard but that of those words 
of His, which marked from time to time 
the passing hours of mortal agony; whilst 
no voice is uttered but His, of deepest 
intercession,. as He prayed for His mur- 
derers; His, of kingly power, as He even 
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then forgave the repenting thief; His, of 
tender care for her who bare Him, as 
He entrusted her to the beloved John; 
His, which spake of awful wrestling with 
the enemy, when the permitted darkness 
gathered in such thickness, that it shut 
out for a season even His Father's present 
countenance; His, of meekest submission 
to the perfect will, when, not as one over- 
mastered, but as one so choosing it, He 
bowed His head to death, that by dying He 
might be the death of death and the life of 
all that live. 

For what can we say beneath that 
cross? Elsewhere we can say something ; 
but not here. Here all is beyond our 
reach. How can we tell out His sufferings— 
His infinite sufferings? How can we speak 
of that bodily agony which He was held up 
to feel in all its most piercing sharpness; 
—how of that far deeper and more awful 
agony of soul ;—of that permitted nearness 
and seeming triumph of the enemy, with 
which the perfect soul of the Christ was 
afflicted ;—of the clouding of His Father’s 
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face;—of the sense of God’s wrath ;—of 
the unknown, unfathomable anguish of His 
Spirit, wherewith was purchased man’s re- 
demption? Of these things how can we 
speak, and not feel that we speak alto- 
gether unworthily, and fear lest we speak 
even amiss? Therefore is it that at this 
season there is so great a blessing to be 
won in times of still, secret meditation; in 
taking God’s word, and letting it lead us in 
thought, and on our knees, into profitable 
reflections on the deepest and most solemn 
parts of this passion of our Lord. All that 
can be done in public exhortation would 
seem to be, to suggest a few leading trains 
of thought, which, as God gives us grace, 
and we diligently use it, we may follow out 
in private, and make our own by more 
secret meditation. 

Such, perhaps, these may be: 

I. We should notice that these suffer- 
ings of our blessed Lord were most real: 
that He did indeed suffer all this, most 
truly; that in that body which “was pre- 
pared” for Him, He did bear every possible 
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sting of physical agony: that He was held 
up in this fierce strife with pain, until He 
had explored all its secrets. Farther, we 
should note, that besides His bodily endur- 
ance, His mind and human spirit were really 
the seat of every storm of deepest sorrow 
which the heart of man could know: that 
all grief which ever came upon any, that all 
which ever came upon all men, was gathered 
and heaped up together upon’ Him: that 
His soul too (which is the deepest mystery 
of all), that His perfect and spotless soul 
was darkened with unutterable anguish : 
that evil, which could not be within Him 
was suffered, from without, to come so close 
to Him as to affront His holy soul with 
its accursed neighbourhood; that He, He 
the spotless Son of God, was “made sin 
for us;” that He was made to feel what 
it was to be under God’s wrath; to be left 
in the black night of His averted counte- 
nance: that all this He really suffered, 
binding it close on His inmost heart: that 
He did drink of the cup of trembling, 
and wrung out its bitterest dregs; that 
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there was not one drop of its gall which 
He left untasted; not one grief which can 
come on humanity with which He did not 
in very deed wrestle; that pain, in its most 
cutting sharpness, distress, desertion, dark- 
ness, the sense of God’s wrath, anguish un- 
speakable,—that these were His who was 
from all eternity in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther The Everlasting Son. For that inti- 
mate presence of Godhead which would 
otherwise have made all suffering impos- 
sible, did so restrain itself, that it inter- 
fered not with the full perfection of His 
human agony; whilst it held Him up so 
that it might be indeed accomplished in 
Him to the uttermost, and imparted to His 
sacrifice an infinite worth. All this we must 
believe, or we lose the truth of this day's 
wonders. If our minds are haunted with 
any secret feeling of the unreality of all 
these sufferings; if we think of them as a 
sort of exhibition of God’s anger against 
sin, a grand scenic representation of its 
evil; then we lose ail the blessing, all the 
life-giving and renewing power, of what 
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was borne on Calvary. This, then, is the 
first thing. And 

II. Next to it we should ever bear in 
mind, beneath the cross, that all these 
sufferings were—For us. We must “look 
on Him whom we have pierced.” We must 
remember that in Him was nothing even 
allied to suffering; that its very capacity 
was the mere choice of His great love, 
assumed by Him that through it He might 
work out our salvation; that He “laid 
hold” of our nature for this very end, that 
by this endurance He might pay our debt. 
And then, farther, we must bear in mind, 

IfI. That these sufferings were needful. 
It becomes us to speak with the deepest 
reverence When we say that any thing is 
rendered needful by the character of God. 
And so some have felt it to be an impiety 
to speak of any thing as being necessary 
to God; and they have spoken, therefore, 
as if God might in some other way have 
pardoned man, if so He would; but here- 
by they indeed destroy that perfection of 
His, which ever makes His love and holi- 
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ness a law unto Himself. Rather is it the 
truest reverence to see that thus it must 
have been, if man were to be redeemed at 
all: that there was, in the very perfection 
of God’s character—the one fixed centre of 
all being—a necessity for this infinite suf- 
fering: that the nature which had sinned 
must pay the price of sinning, must bear 
the wrath it had deserved: that without it 
there could not be, in the world of God’s 
holy and righteous love, forgiveness and re- 
storation for the fallen and the separated ; 
that “Christ must needs have suffered '.” 

These, then, should be our leading 
thoughts as we stand beneath that cross 
of our only Lord, and fix our eyes on Him 
who hung there. We should feel, first, 
that all these sufferings were most truly 
real; secondly, that they were borne for 
us; thirdly, that they were absolutely need- 
ful for the work of our redemption. 

For looking thus on Him, we may far- 
ther know how, rightly, to look upon our- 
selves and our own lives. We may see— 
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1. What we are in our fallen selves, and 
separate from Him: that we are exposed to 
this wrath which He bore; that we each 
one must bear it for ourselves, if we be not 
found in Him; that we must be cast down 
into that gulf of God’s anger, unfathomable 
save by Him who was the everlasting Son. 
Look at His cross to see what sin is: that 
it is not a little thing: that it is not mere 
error, imperfection, infirmity, thoughtless- 
ness, as we so fondly dream; but that it 
is that which God hates; which must se- 
ver the sinner from Him; that it involves 
a necessity of bearing wrath unutterable. 
See its true character in Christ’s cross and 
bitter passion: and remember this evil 
principle is by nature in thee. This is 
that which has been breaking out, in light, 
selfish, unholy, earthly thoughts and words, 
since thou didst begin to think and speak. 
Thou art under this law of sin and death. 
This is thy state out of Christ. And then, 
farther, we may see here— 

2. What is our state in Christ. For 
every one who abides in Him this debt has 
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been paid. If we be indeed one with Him, 
here is our strength; these sufferings were 
real; and they were borne for us. So 
free from the curse is the redeemed life of 
all that are found in Him. The infinite 
price of the cross was paid for them; the 
awful agony of Christ the Lord, His groans 
and pangs, His bloody sweat, His dying 
thirst, the darkening of that holy soul, the 
endured sense of God’s righteous wrath; 
these things are between them and condem- 
nation, between their sins and them. 

And if this be the life of redeemed man, 
let us each one, brethren, see that it is in- 
deed ours. Let us first lay hold on Him 
by a living faith, that He may thus be our 
righteousness. Here in the sight of His 
cross let us see the utter vanity of every 
other hope. Let us look to it that we be 
not secretly mingling with our single trust 
in His death any trust in what we do or 
feel. Let there be no dream of expiating 
by tears, or suffering, or obedience, any one 
of our manifold transgressions. Can these 
endure that wrath which Christ bore upon 
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the cross? No; every form of religion 
which, by giving us some other ground of 
hope, does indeed sever us from Him, is 
worse than vain. Every one will fail us at 
the last, which does not secure to us for 
ourselves, as separate reasonable beings, a 
living share in His sufferings and His death ; 
which does not put Christ’s righteousness, 
and that only, between God’s necessary holi- — 
ness and our abundant sinfulness. Hither, 
then, this day, to the cross of our only 
Saviour, let us each one bear our own 
burden; the sins of childhood and of youth, 
the sins of yesterday and to-day, let us 
bring them here to His cross; and plead 
not our righteousness, but His forgiveness 
of our unrighteousness; not our repentance, 
not our altered life, not our prayers and 
tears, but Christ’s agony and Christ’s death; 
that so we, with all His saints, may meekly 
and simply receive our pardon through His 
cleansing blood. 

And then, lastly, let us see that our 
lives bear the true impress of His cross. It 
must be stamped on every part of them 
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if we are His indeed. This must be our 
estimate of life, that “if one died for all, 
then have all died; and that they which live 
should live no longer to themselves, but to 
Him who died for them'.” If our trust is 
indeed in the fruit of that cross, we shall 
be well content to bear it after Him. And 
this must be seen in our dying to sin 
and dying to the world: in our dying to 
sin; for he who looks indeed upon his 
Master’s cross, who knows any thing of 
His bitter passion, and sees, in this, sin’s 
work, he will begin heartily to strive against 
it in himself. How can he bear within 
him what cost his Lord a death? No; 
he cannot willingly endure any of its least 
remains! he knows what is its defilement 
and its curse, and he knows that for him 
in the one atonement wrought out upon 
that cross there is a strength to overcome 
it! and so with a power doubly new— 
new in its motive, and new in ‘its might, 
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he fights against it; and thus he does die 
to sin through that cross: not all at once 
indeed, and suddenly; but day by day as 
the working of God’s grace leads him to 
see, and strengthens him to overcome, now 
this, and now that, remaining evil of his old 
corruption. 

So, also, does he bear the cross in dying 
to the world. What are all its glories, 
what all its pleasant baits, if, even for 
an instant, we truly place ourselves in 
thought on Calvary, and see our Master’s 
bitter passion for us? Surely then, at least, 
we feel that we too would give up all and 
follow Him. Does He appoint us a life of 
sorrow, days of pain and wearisome nights, 
where else shall we find such strength 
to bear them meekly, as in this thought, 
“What was His life, and what His death? 
and shall we shrink from this, its feeble 
image?” Or if, on the other hand, He 
gives us health, and strength, and gratified 
wishes, and the abundance of all things, how 
can we safely possess all these, unless we 
continually waken up our too earthly hearts 
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with this remembrance, “ And thou also art 
a follower of the Crucified.” How else can 
we fail to set our first affections on them, 
to grasp them too tightly, and so to make 
them our ruin? But this will breed in us 
habits of watchfulness and secret self-denial 
in using His gifts. This will keep us whilst 
In the world,—in its busiest or most splen- 
did throng—if such be our lot,—from being 
oF the world; this will bring Christ’s cross 
into our hearts; day by day, in the life of 
every one of us, there will arise oppor- 
tunities of gladly bearing it for Him, and, 
with this bearing of it, peace will be in- 
deed our portion, until in it will be our 
only hope, and in it our universal law. 

And yet from this how do we start aside ; 
how dread His making us thus truly His; 
how tremble when at any time He has 
begun to lay His hands upon us: how 
shrink, like Peter, from the fellowship of 
His suffering. To Him, then, must we fly 
even for the will to give ourselves to Him; 
confessing at His feet that we are blind and 
ignorant ; beseeching Him to show us what 
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we are, to make us what we should be; 
crying to Him, by His passion for us, 
“Look upon us, or we perish; give unto 
us the tempers that we need: take from 
us what sin has wrought in us, for Thou 
didst die for our redemption; pardon, teach, 
heal, renew us; make us to be ‘willing, 
make us to desire, to be crucified with 
Thee; make us indeed to feel that Thou 
Thyself art the One only Portion of these 
weary, harassed souls. Oh, ‘by Thine agony 
and bloody sweat, by Thy cross and pas- 
sion, by Thy precious death and burial, 
good Lord, deliver us.’ ” 
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THE ALMOST CHRISTIAN. 


Acts xxvi. 28. 


“Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian.” 


THE scene which the preceding chapter 
brings before us is one of those signal 
meetings between the old world and Christ’s 
new kingdom which attended its first esta- 
blishment. 

Here, on the one side, were the solemn 
insignia of the mighty Roman empire, its 
lictors and its fasces, its power and its jus- 
tice, by which it had subdued the world; 
and with these all the pomp and majesty 
of royal magnificence: and on the other, 
arrayed before it stood the Apostle of the 
Lord, with little of mere earthly presence, 
with nothing which the unenlightened eye 
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could trace, beyond that ardent zeal which 
might spring from the holding fast some 
master-truth, or which might be the fana- 
tical delusion of a brain-sick enthusiast. 
Which it was, Festus could not see; but, 
as was natural to a heathen man, he rather 
judged that “much learning had made” his 
prisoner “mad.” Such was the outside as- 
pect of that day. But for the unsealed eye 
how much lay beneath it! how much was 
there for the eager gaze of those unfallen 
ministers of God’s Will who watch with 
anxious awe the unfolding of His purposes 
of love in their continual strife with moral 
evil! What issues hung upon that hour! 
Once at least, the message of the Gospel 
reached this Roman governor. Others ruled 
their provinces, and met with no such un- 
earthly powers as those which here strove 
before him. They were occupied with their 
accustomed charges. War and peace, sedi- 
tion and finance, solemn trials and days of 
festival—these occupied their lives, and no- 
thing more than these; the unseen govern- 
ment of the one true God met them no 
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where with a visible encounter. But so it 
was not here. Festus and Agrippa, the go- 
vernor and tributary king, they are met by 
it; they must pronounce a sentence; they 
must accept it, or must declare against it; 
they cannot be neutrals; they are singled 
out for this high trial; in their hearts the 
world’s show and the enlightening truth of 
Christ shall meet and struggle, and by that 
struggle accomplish an eternal destiny. 

And by one of these, at least, that strug- 
gle was acknowledged. On the duller ear 
of the mere heathen these sounds seem to 
have fallen altogether dead. Festus saw 
in them nothing but the raving of delirium. 
But not so Agrippa. They woke up in him 
some spasms, at least, which looked like 
vitality ; some convulsive movements which 
seemed to promise that he too, like many 
more, would, under the strength of that 
mighty name, rise up and walk. 

The struggle of which this twenty- 
eighth verse is the expression, is full of 
matter for reflection. To enter into it we 
must have clearly before us what was the 
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state of Agrippa’s mind when he declared, 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” 

His half-Jewish descent, and his know- 
ledge of the Jewish Scripture, had undoubt- 
edly prepared him for the Apostle’s teach- 
ing. The great-grandson of the first Herod 
whose sword had put to death the infants 
of Bethlehem; the nephew of Herod by 
whom the Baptist had been slain; the son 
of “Herod the king” who “killed James 
the brother of John with the sword, and 
was proceeding to take Peter also’;’ he 
was “expert in all customs and questions 
which were amongst the Jews’,” and from 
him were “hid” none of those things 
whereof Paul spake. He was able to weigh 
the arguments which the Apostle drew from 
the Old Testament, for “he believed in 
the prophets.” The outline of the mighty 
scheme was familiar to his eye: he was 
accustomed to the thought of God’s sove- 
reign interference in the mad tumults of 
earthly violence. That Christ should come 
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was to him a thing to be expected; so that 
he was prepared to listen to these words 
which seemed but madness to the Roman 
Festus. 

Nor were there wanting causes for re- 
flection which might give to this appeal a 
sharper edge and more inward application. 
He was still young,—but seventeen at his 
father’s recent death,—and the whirlpools 
of indulged passion had not yet utterly 
polluted the currents of his life. There 
was within him still the tenderness of a 
youthful heart; the volcano’s fires had not 
yet blazed fiercely forth, to leave upon his 
soul, after their tumultuous outbreak, the 
hard crust of sensuality or the bitter ashes 
of alow ambition. And yet, young as he 
was, and clothed with the purple robe of 
empire, life had looked in upon his soul 
in some of its sterner and more appalling 
characters. The prosperous career of the 
great founder of his line showed all along 
its course, to those within the circle, the 
signs of unrelieved suspicious misery, and 
had notoriously ended in a death of agony. 
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The wretched life and violent end of Aris- 
tobulus,—the great Herod’s first-born, and 
his own progenitor',—must have been fa- 
miliar to him: and, but just before, in the 
full splendour of its mid-day brightness, his 
father’s reign had abruptly ended, with the 
startling accidents of sudden and exceeding 
suffering. Before him, too, from this emi- 
nence of youth, life now lay stretched out 
in long perspective, and many of its bright- 
est colours decked the scene. But there 
were not wanting gloomier features in the 
landscape; besides the ordinary risks of 
all men, he could not but note the uncer- 
tainty of such dependent sovereignty as his, 
which, at a moment, the people’s violence, 
or the emperor’s caprice, might turn into 
the dungeon, exile, or the scaffold. 

Such thoughts as these would flit over 
his mind, and they could scarcely fail to 
give a deeper tone to the young monarch’s 
spirit. Thus prepared by outward circum- 
stance, he listened to the words of Paul; 


’ Aristobulus, the first-born son of Herod’s royal 
marriage, was put to death by his father, 
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he was brought beneath the influences of 
the Holy Spirit; he was drawn in mercy to 
that which would have been no less than 
his salvation. To a certain degree his in- 
most soul answered to the call; his ear was 
opened; he saw the blessedness of casting 
in his lot with that of the enduring king- 
dom. That prisoner spake as man _ had 
never spoken yet to him. New, strange 
wishes were rising in his heart. The 
Mighty One was brooding over its currents, 
was stirring up its tides, was fain to over- 
rule their troubled flow; to arise in open 
splendour on his eyes; to glorify his life 
with His own blessed presence. And he 
himself was evidently conscious of the 
struggle; he was almost won; he was 
drawn towards that mysterious birth, and 
he well-nigh yielded. He even knew what 
was passing within his soul; he could ap- 
preciate something of its importance ; of the 
living value of that moment. If that con- 
flict was indeed visible to higher powers 
around him; if they who longed to keep 
him in the kingdom of darkness, and they 
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who were ready to rejoice at his repent- 
ance—if they could see the inner waters 
of that troubled heart, as they surged and 
eddied underneath these mighty influences, 
how must they have waited for the doubt- 
ful choice! how would they strain their ob- 
servation to see if that aLmost should turn 
into an ALTOGETHER, or die away again, and 
leave his heart harder than it had been 
before ! 

What the issue was, we know. The 
world was too strong within him, and his 
spirit bowed again after this struggle to its 
base dominion. We meet him again no 
more in Holy Writ. Like ships which, 
when night is spread over the sea, emerge 
for a moment from the darkness as they 
cross the pathway of the moonbeams, and 
then are lost in the utter gloom, so was 
it with him. He stands before us here 
in the brightness of that light of truth 
which fell upon him for a season, and then 
he passes out of sight into the thick sha- 
dows of a merely worldly life. We know, 
therefore, little farther of him; but mi- 
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serable is that little both for him and 
for Berenice. She almost mounts the 
throne of imperial Rome, to fall more ut- 
terly, with the crushed heart and soured 
spirit, of affections disappointed, ambition 
frustrated, and fame departed'; and _ he, 
ending his course we know not how or 
when, quits our observation laden with the 
chains of servility, sensuality, and shame. 
Such was the issue of great opportunities 
neglected; of God’s merciful intentions 
wilfully resisted; of self-chosen darkness in 
the midst of light; of the world’s conquest 
in his heart. 

For it was this which made his ear deaf 
to the heavenly message. It is clear that, 
to a certain extent, he did count the cost; 
so much his words distinctly intimate. He 
did see the freedom and the blessedness 
which was within his reach; he was almost 


' She was at first married to her uncle, Herod, king 
of Chalcis (Joseph. Antig. lib. xix. cap. 1x. sec. 1); 
and on his death lived with Agrippa in a suspected life 
(Juv. Saé. vi. 155; Joseph. lib. xx. cap. vil. sec. 3; 
Suetonius in Vita Titi; Tacitus, Hist. lib. ii. cap. 1). 
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persuaded to lay hold of them: that which 
stood between him and them was manifestly 
the necessary sacrifice which he must make 
to be a Christian. No doubt he did not 
see all which such a choice would have in- 
volved; he did not see whither that cross 
would have led him, or what it would have 
made him; he saw not all this, any more 
than he could see all the blessedness of re- 
solutely bearing it,—all the peace of soul, 
the joy in sorrow, the increasing purity, the 
ever brightening, ever more glorified end 
which would have been his lot. But he 
saw both of these in some measure; some- 
thing of the blessing, something of the cost; 
and from that cost, as too great for his reso- 
lution, he shrunk feebly back. And great, 
doubtless, it would have been. His Jewish 
prejudices, his Idumzan throne, his youth- 
ful passions, his mounting ambition, the ties 
of family, the frown of society,—all stood 
between him and this bright and blessed 
life which now rose before him. He felt 
that he must make a choice, and he made 
the wrong choice. Perhaps, like Felix, he 
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waited for fuller convictions and a more 
convenient season: perhaps he meant, when 
he was older and had enjoyed somewhat 
fuller draughts of pleasure; when he had 
secured some farther step upon the ladder 
of his hopes; then to listen to this voice 
of wisdom, and be saved by its blessed 
teaching: perhaps he thought that his pe- 
culiar situation, his personal difficulties, 
would excuse his putting by the message 
which had reached him; that he was not 
to be judged by ordinary rules, or tried by 
the common measure of all men. It may 
have been so. By some such decent false- 
hood he no doubt stilled the unquietness 
of an awakened conscience. But, in doing 
this, he put, as far as all appearance goes, 
salvation from him. He chose for time— 
he chose for eternity. He was ALMOST a 
Christian; almost a member of His king- 
dom, amongst whose first laws these are 
written plain: “He that is not with Me 
is against Me;” “Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” 

Such is the scene which this morning’s 
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lesson opens to us; a scene deeply, tra- 
gically interesting, even in itself, but with 
that interest abundantly increased if we 
take into account its bearing on ourselves. 
For Agrippa was but a type of a class; ‘of a 
common class. The accidents of character 
and circumstance, these were his own; the 
essential features, these too many share 
with him. They agree with him in his 
choice; in its cause and in its end. 

They agree with him in his choice. To 
every one of us, whatever we may think, 
is now proposed the same question which 
that day reached the conscience of the 
king of Chalcis. Every one of us, at some 
time or other of his course, has to come to 
this conclusion: “I will, or I will not, be 
altogether Christ’s.” In the case of most 
men, the question recurs frequently, with 
more or less distinctness. Sometimes it 
gathers itself up into one signal choice. 
The two paths manifestly part asunder. 
There must be an open and often an in- 
stant choice between the world and Christ. 
Oftener, perhaps, no such great necessity 
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of direct and immediate decision awakens 
all our vigilance; but we go on choosing 
throughout a multitude of small occasions. 
In little concessions to passion, or to self- 
indulgence, or to seeming expediency, we 
are casting in our lot with the world: and 
though no one instance may rise above the 
ordinary level and force itself upon our at- 
tention, yet we are, upon the whole, aware 
that the course of our life is in one direc- 
tion; that it is of one colour; that this 
direction is for time alone, this colour that 
of the world; and therefore, like Agrippa, 
we are truly, though it may be not alto- 
gether so vividly, conscious that we are 
making a choice, and that it is the choice 
of being “almost” His who will accept no 
“almost” servants. 

In our case also this “almost” choice 
tends to quiet conscience; its rising voice 
is smothered by the recollection of these 
half-resolutions; that which is our shame 
and our danger is made, by the heart’s 
deceitfulness, our comfort and excuse. We 
do feel; we all but resolve; we think we 
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shall resolve another day: we are so near 
the kingdom of heaven, that we are con- 
tented without pressing into it; so close to 
the door, that we bear, almost without mis- 
giving, to see it shut against us. 

Here, then, is Agrippa’s choice, repeated 
in our lives; and the ground of this similar 
conclusion is with us what it was with him. 
We cannot bring ourselves to make all the 
needful sacrifice. The world is between us 
and God. Our difficulties may or may not 
be as great as his; it may not seem so 
mighty an achievement of God’s grace to 
overcome them; but if they ever are truly 
overcome, it must be by the same power 
which would have made him strong enough 
to triumph over his. The temptation is 
the same in kind. The world we have to 
give up may not be so great as his was, 
but it is our world. The scheme of pre- 
sent things has the first hold on our af- 
fections, and this hold must be loosened. 
Things present have the first place in our 
heart: that place must be given to God. 
The details of such a life in different men 
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will vary infinitely, but its master-spring is 
one. This man cannot bring himself to 
give up some evil habit, he cannot mortify 
some evil desire; another cannot face the 
jeer which must meet him who acts on 
nobler principles than those which form 
the common, and therefore the convenient, 
standard of his fellows; another feels in- 
wardly that he is called to a higher and 
more self-denying life than he can bring 
himself to lead: and so all these men, for 
Agrippa’s old reason, make his choice; 
they are “almost” persuaded to be Chris- 
tians; they see something of the blessed- 
ness of being upon God’s side; they re- 
spect religion in others; they will not join 
with Festus in reproaching Christ’s wit- 
nesses with madness; they even wish that 
they could rise themselves to the same 
nobleness of aim, and act, and character; 
but with broken wing, they do but gaze 
where they ought to soar; they do but 
approve when they ought to choose; they 
do but faintly feel when they should de- 
terminately act; because a ruling earthly 
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temper holds down their affections to the 
things of time and sense, and makes them 
feeble, irresolute, and therefore insincere, 
in His high service who is their Lord and 
their God, their Maker and Redeemer, 
whom angels serve on wings of fire, and 
archangels adore in beatific vision. 

And the end of such a life must be 
what it has always been. It is a down- 
ward course; a course of increasing evil, of 
growing dulness, of strengthening chains, 
of fainter aspirations; of a soul needing 
stronger wings to rise, and ever weakening 
in its flight; of evil choices multiplied; of 
God’s grace slighted, grieved, and quenched ; 
of a heart less striven with, almost de- 
serted, and then, at last, abandoned, and so 
—reprobate. 

Two practical conclusions, then, amongst 
a multitude stand prominently forward 
here :— 

1. The exceeding danger of shrinking 
back from any call of God. How wide 
from its true mark one such wilful devia- 
tion may turn aside a life, who, alas! can 
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calculate? Some whisper of appetite, some 
instinct of softness, thus suffered to divert 
our purpose of good, to lead us to omit 
some duty, to give up some time or some 
habit of communion with God; these may 
cost us this abiding loss. How, then, should 
we watch our conscience whensoever the 
blessed Spirit stirs upon it, and wakes up 
its voice! Such times do visit all of us; 
and Life and Eternity are gathered into 
them. God’s word calls us, or His secret 
suggestions steal in silent meditation over 
our spirits, or the time of year, or some 
dealing of God’s providence—some loss, 
some anxiety, some deliverance; these, 
with voices which wake upon our inward 
ear, commune with our heart of hearts, 
and bid us, as “believing in the prophets,” 
to take our part more manfully with 
Christ; to choose His service, His cross, 
who died for us, before all other things; to 
give indeed ourheartsup to Him. Blessed, 
blessed above measure, are they who listen 
to that voice; who act on conscience at all 
cost; who, at His call, do truly yield to 
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Him a heart; who make one firm, fixed, 
and universal choice. For them, morning 
by morning, with growing clearness, that 
inner voice shall waken; theirs is a clearer, 
brighter, happier conscience; theirs a firmer, 
more reasonable, more commanding will; 
theirs a more confiding, filial, growing ser- 
vice of the Lord. 

2. And if this be so, let us here find, 
as a second inference, our need of seeking 
more constantly the aid and guidance of 
God’s Holy Spirit. This is our right—this 
was the fruit of the Saviour’s resurrection ; 
to this, as the gift of Pentecost, we are 
even now looking on. How greatly do we 
need it; how weak are the unripened be- 
ginnings of our early piety; how trembling 
and uncertain the first fixing of the choice 
for God ; how easy and natural the choos- 
ing of the earthly part! Yea, all our days 
are full of peril, if He keep us not: the 
answers to our prayers, the voice of God 
in Holy Writ, the better pleadings of our 
conscience, the opportunities of prayer and 
of the holy sacraments ;—all of these are full 
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of danger, because all will be abused by 
us, unless He keep our hearts, and make 
us fain to use His gifts, to listen to His 
call, to carry out our feelings into reso- 
lutions, and our resolutions into actions. 
On Him, then, let us wait for the strength 
which we have not in ourselves. From Him 
by every appointed means,—by constant 
prayer, by secret meditation, by frequent 
and regular attendance at the holy Eucha- 
rist,—let us seek the gifts of grace we so 
perpetually need. To Him, day by day, let 
us commit the keeping of our souls, that we 
may have a will to choose the good, and 
power to carry out that which, through His 
Grace, we have chosen. 


THE END. 
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